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1814— 
National Anthem, commemorates the unsuc- 
cessful attack by the British on Ft. McHenry, 
during the War of 1812. Explosive rockets were 
fired from English “rocket-ships”. 








130 B. C.— Hero, of Ancient Greece, discovered the 
principle of jet propulsion by using steam, flowing 
through jets, to whirl a metal ball ‘round and ‘round. 
Modern rockets and jet-driven airplanes work the same 


way —are pushed forward by gases rushing out behind. 
















1232 A. D.— Rockets are said to have been first 
used by the Chinese in their wars against the 
Mongols. These weapons were the forerunner cf 
rockets as we know them today. 































1943 — Rockets were almost 
forgotten for more than 100 
years. But, in World War Il, 
rockets became weapons of 
great destruction. The 
“bazooka” (left) and war- 
plane rocket-guns (right 
pack the firepower of light 
artillery. 


















1944 — After D-Day in France, the Nazis became desper- 
ate and started terror-attacks against England, using their 
V (Vengeance) weapons... 


V-1—These dreaded 
“buzz-bombs” were not 
true rockets. They were 
jet-driven gliders pow- 
ered by gasoline which, 
in burning, pushed the 
flying bombs ahead at 
400 miles per hour. 
Fortunately, many 
V-I’s were shot down 
by warplanes and anti- 
aircraft guns. 
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V- 2 — These were even more terrible weapons. There was 
no defense against them since they came in at a speed of 
nearly 3,000 miles an hour! V-2 was a true rocket because 
it carried its own oxygen supply, could fly far cbove the 


earth's atmosphere. 


















TODAY — Westing- 
house is building jet- 
driven engines for the 
U. S. Navy that are ex- 
pected to produce more 
power—for their 
weight—than any 























made in America. TOMORROW — Who knows? You may see the day when you can travel by 
rocket-ship at 5,000 miles or more an hour — from Los Angeles to London — Fo 

in just 60 minutes. With atomic power, you may even be able to make « 
flying trip through space to the Moon! ft 
r 













FREE REPRINTS FOR TEACHERS—“The Story of Rockets” provides 
excellent material for classroom teaching. In ordering reprints (with- 
out advertising signature), please ask for Picture Story I-115. State 
quantity desired and enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. (No charge 
for mailing a single reprint.) Write: School Service, Westinghouse 

Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 54 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED /AALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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LEARNING IS EASY WITH THESE 


BURNS 
RE 


i Fascinating McCORMICK-MATHERS BOOKS 


ORE and more teachers are selecting McCormick-Mathers text-exercise 
books for use by their pupils. The authors are teachers; the exercises, 
instructions, and methods are class-tested and conform to leading courses of study. 


These modern, practical, classroom-developed exercise books provide teachers 

with a complete and definite teaching program and make learning easy and 

enjoyable for the pupil. 
FOR PRIMARY 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 2-6 ARITHMETIC FOR GRADES 1-5 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE The GROWING UP WITH NUM- 
EXERCISES FOR ELEMFNTARY BERS series meets the pupils’ 


The PUZZLE PAGES series pro- 
vides primary pupils with fasci- 


nating activities that insure the SCHOOL ENGLISH series starts immediate personal need for solv- 


development of word analysis, pupils right and follows through ing number situations and _ prob- 


THE AMERICAN § A COOLS reading skills, number concepts, with a systematic plan that devel- lems with ease and accuracy. Each 






A MIGHTY creative ability, and muscular co- ops correct language habits. Pur- course reviews the work in the pre- 


ordination. This four book series poseful training is provided in the vious grade and continues the sys- 


gives teachers a definite teaching fundamentals of good grammar tematic instruction designed to 


program and a wealth of ideas that 


make learning easy for children. 


with repeated exercises to establish build confidence and a genuine 


correct usage. 


liking for arithmetic. 


142861 





Send for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary and secondary books. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Dental Certificates in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan encourage 
children to take proper care of teeth 


“The certificate was fitting 
recognition for the pupils’ faith in 
caring for the teeth properly.” 


: om AND AGAIN, teachers tell us how effec- 
tively Ipana’s 5-Way Plan works for them. 
Even the youngest children, they say, take notice- 
ably better care of teeth and gums... visit their 
dentists regularly. 


Included in this special teaching material are 
individual, brightly decorated Dental Certificates. 
Their presentation works wonders in getting 
youngsters to follow the rules for good dental 
care, 


And Ipana’s lifelike model of a full set of teeth 





is marked with the names of all teeth, average age 
permanent teeth appear and the correct angle for 
holding the brush. Children can actually see how 
to care properly for their own teeth and gums at 
home. 


Visual aids help make teaching of propes 
dental care simpler—more effective 


Also included in Ipana’s Plan are the colorful 
wall chart “Why Do Teeth Ache?’, hygiene rec- 
ord sheets and a complete new teacher’s outline 
for a successful dental health program. 


Send for ipana’s free 5-Way Plan now! See how 
it can help to simplify your teaching as well as 
improve the dental health of the growing genera- 
tion. Take advantage of this generous offer today! 





F R E E g Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 

® for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing card- 
board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use 
coupon at the right. 








2. Four-colored Dental 
Health Certificates for 
awarding to your pupils. 


1. Tooth brushing model — 
larger-than-life-size cardboard 
model of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 








3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 


4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- 
ords for 25 children). 

5. New Teacher’s Folder, “Use This 5-Way 
Plan for Dental Health.” 
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Educational Dept. NI-115, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 
C) Wall Chart C Dental Certificates 


0 Model of Teeth (— New Teacher's Folder 
(C0 Class Hygiene Records 
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BOOKS for basal and supplementary instruc- 

tion; for collateral and independent reading; 

for browsing tables, for classroom libraries, 

and for school libraries—written by outstand- 

ing authors and published by Macmillan. 
* * »* 


Here among a wide array of successful textbooks, you will find 
TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS the leading basal series of readers 
for the primary grades. Here too are the Gates-Huber Unit Readers, 
small, beautifully illustrated, 48-page books, 23 of them in all, selling 
at a low price. You will find also the CORE-VOCABULARY READERS, 
which solve vocabulary difficulties arising in supplementary reading. 
Each of the four books is a complete story in itself. In addition, you 
will discover the AVIATION READERS, the DEMOCRACY SERIES, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE READERS, the LIVING LITERATURE SERIES, 
the SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES, SOCIAL BACKGROUND HISTORIES 
and o host of other books related to instruction in elementary grades. 
They are described in the catalogue: TEXTBOOKS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS, 


For Independent Reading 


Here too you will find the very latest books published for independent 
and collateral reading. The authors includes such famous names as 
Rachel Field, Berta and Elmer Hader, Carol Brink, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Adele De Leeuw, Fieril Hess, and Henry Lent. This year’s offer- 
ing includes many delightful stories, most of them illustrated. You 
will find them described in the catalogue: MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


For Classroom Libraries 


And last, but not least, you will find about 600 books, old and new, 
that will meet your needs for books for the browsing table, the class- 
room library, and the school library They cover a wide range of 
subjects: fiction relating to many countries of the world, animal 
stories, famous classics, fairy tales, poetry, plays, Christmas stories, 
and books on history, art, geography, travel, biography, nature. 
You will find them described in the catalogue: MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Write for there catalogues 
~ 1. TEXTBOOKS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 
2.BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 


3. BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Address our nearest branch office 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11 
2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE * CHICAGO 16 
240 NEWBURY STREET * BOSTON 16 
ROSS AVE. AND AKARD ST. * DALLAS 1 
500 SPRING STREET N. W. * ATLANTA 3 
350 MISSION ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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Ideas for Children’s Book Week 
‘UNITED THROUGH 





+ ! - ne 

NOVEMBER 11°17 1945 
i ee slogan for Book Week pro- 

vides a core around which to 
build a program in any type of school 
and at any grade level. 

Celebration of Book Week should 
not become a high-pressure campaign 
for a single week. Its chief purpose 
is to promote an interest in books 
which will continue to increase. In 
a sense, every week is Book Weck. 

This year it seems advisable to 
stress the international angle. Chil- 
dren can learn much about other 
lands through books. Such books as 
Little Pear and Peachblossom, by 
Eleanor Lattimore, and The Rabbit 
Lantern, by Dorothy Rowe, give au- 
thentic pictures of child life in 
China. Elsa Beslow’s delightful pic- 
ture book Pelle’s New Suit is a fine 
introduction to Sweden. Munro Leaf’s 
Story of Ferdinand gives children an 
unforgettable peace lesson as well as 
glimpses of life in Spain. 

An interesting fact to know is 
that Book Week itself has become 
international. Programs are being 
planned this year in countries as far 
apart as.England, Russia, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

If there is a public library avail- 
able, take advantage of its Book 
Week celebration. Arrange a visit 
there to see the new books and other 
displays. If story hours are sched- 
uled, be sure that children know of 
them and are encouraged to attend. 

Following are other ideas and plans 
for Book Week which can be carried 
on in the classroom. 

Quotations for the Blackboard, 

There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away. 

—Emily Dickinson 

Judge not a book by its cover. 

—English Proverb 

A house without books is like a room 

without windows. 

—Horace Mann 


Reading Party for Primary Pupils. 
Each child chooses a story or a poem 
for the teacher to read to the class. 

Dramatizations for an Assembly 
Program. Instead of dramatizing 
scenes from books for an assembly, 
as is often done, try dramatizing fa- 
miliar short stories, myths, or fables, 
as: “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
“Androcles and the Lion,” “The Wind 
and the Sun,” “King Midas and the 
Golden Touch.” 

Book Introductions. Have each of 
several pupils briefly introduce to the 
class a book that he has read. As a 


part of the introduction, each speak- 
er should tell the name of the book 
and the author, and what the book 
is about. The books may then be 
placed on a table for a room exhibit. 

Book Lists. Post special book lists 
on the bulletin board; for example, 
the new list for Boy Scouts and Cubs 
($.05 from Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16), or a 
list supplied by a local librarian. An- 
other idea is for the class to make 
a list of favorite books and post it. 

Book Illustrations. An apprecia- 
tive examination of beautiful book 
jackets and beautifully illustrated 
books will inspire many children. 

Handwork, 

1. Draw pictures of book charac- 
ters or model them out of clay. Use 
them for a guessing contest. The 
drawings of book characters on page 
40 of this issue are suggestive. 

2. Make bookmarks. 

3. Make Book Week posters. For 
suggestions see page 39. The poster 
United through Books, shown here, 
and other material, can be secured 
from Children’s Book Council, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 19, 
Send for list. The poster costs $.25. 

Care of Books. Make a special fea- 
ture of a lesson on how to open a 
new book properly. Place a new vol- 
ume on a desk or a table. Hold the 
pages and let both covers drop down. 
Press fingers gently along the creases 
between the covers and the pages, 
front and back. Turn down a few 
pages from the front of the book, 
and then a few from the back, alter- 
nating in this way until all pages 
have been gently pushed down. This 
is called “breaking the binding” of a 
book. It will make any book last 
longer. 

Book Week Game. <A’ favorite 
game, especially with younger chil- 
dren, is one in which the teacher or 
librarian gives hints from a story or 
book until finally the title is recog- 
nized by a child, who thus scores a 
point for himself or his group. Ex- 
ample: The story is about a little 
wooden doll. (Pause.) He is very 
naughty. (Pause.) He has a long 
nose. 

Book Week Tests. Teacher and 
pupils may make up tests based on 
titles of books, characters, and au- 
thors. Suggestions: 

After each of these book charac- 
ters, write the name of the book or 
poem in which it appears. 


John Ridd The White Queen 
Captain Hook Huckleberry Finn 
Jo March ‘ Horatius 

Sydney Carton Mowgli 


Make a list of authors and write 
after each the name of a book which 
that author wrote. (Or books may 
be listed and authors supplied.) Do 
the same with authors of poems. 

Broadcasts. In schools where radio 
equipment is available, teachers may 
wish to have their classes “listen in 
to the special programs and book 
dramatizations planned for Book 
Week. If the school has a public- 
address system, pupils of the upper 
grades, or a teacher who telis stories 
well, may prepare a Book Week 
broadcast, or tell stories to the whole 
school during the week. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 





Thousands have found these teach- ' CORNER 
COLORFUL er's kits popular, helpful and con- ROSS cS a 
= This department is devoted to verse writ- 
AVIATION , ten by children.\Contributions must be 
Revised PRIMARY, INTERME- submitted by you, os the teacher, with « 


DIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL letter stating the conditions under which 

MATERIALS . the verse was written. Send only verse 
KITS are available. Each contains which you are sure is a pupil’s awn 

work, preferably that which has been 
2 done at school. Verse written by the 
pertinent facts . . . approximately class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 


a a wr pupils ee separate sheet for each poem and include 


f T h the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
or eac ers teaching suggestions . . . Directory address of the school, and your name. 


f d pre We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
d P ils of Free and Inexpensive Aviation butions to this department. Send verse to: 
an upl Materials, and other items appropri- The Children’s Corner 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. ‘ 
ate to each of the three grade levels. Levys bor hildcen 


EACH COMPLETE TEACHER’S THE SANDMAN 
KIT—ONLY 25c postpaid NEW PLAYS 


over 60 pieces: large pictures... 





MAIL COUPON TO: 


Sandman, Sandman, come to me. 
In my eyes put sand. 












































the 
. Merry Christmas Plays. Five new thorough 
Touch my hand and hold me tight sted plays, by Dorothy Webber Caton, author th 
And wish me a pleasant good night. a a an oe ow oe FS wl 
— ee ee ee eae ae eee cree - ene Comes , A. en a oy Kets hi 
Mary ANN Warp, 2nd Grade | tor Who Wanted to Wrestle; Clown School; . 
UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. M-1 Athol Springs No. 10, Athol Springs, | Peanut, Hunt, All four of these plays contain or cre 
Continental Illinois Bank Building New York @ Nine Cheers for Christmas, by Aileen Fisher th 
wig oe ww = Pageant for 19 boys and girls of the middle grade 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois Mary A. Buszka, Teacher G0. Two other plays by the same suthor are’ lis 
immediately following: 
, : Mary Ann’s poem has a special in- | @ What Happened in Toyland. A Christmas pl 
I enclose____. —— _...Primary Kits a b Bs ha ge sos Galle Ge caer Gee 
y terest because the first part is in free rey in radi tyle For middle and upper grad 
_ Intermediate Grade Kits verse, while the last part is in pat- | @ A Tree to Trim. A refreshingly new treatment ¢ 
. . the old theme “Upper grades. 5c. 
tern verse (a couplet). This is an 
. . . ‘ . @ Watch the Stars. By Elizabeth K. Solem. Oneq 
High School Kits intermediate stage often noted in | the most artistic and effective Christmas plays avai 
hi d , 7. able. Cast is ideal when children of various grada 
children’s verse writing. are to be used. Plays about 35 min. 50c. 
NAME These ons many other plays and collections of pil 
are described in our big new catalog. wri tor 
VEGETABLES if Interested in high-school plays also, ask for r 
a - a ; Bete Catetee, = - So ve Semen. a > 
V is for vegetables we eat every day, Owen “snook, Director, ‘Division —. 7 
> ——— _— CITY ZONE STATE For this we know is the healthy way; ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
ig Carrots are good for you and me, 1910 Ridge Avenue Evanston, IllinoW 
If we eat them we'll be healthy as am SESE A 
can be. . 
, | Attention, Primary Teach 
42 of the World’s Greatest Masterpieces Aucusta York, 4th Grade  AUENION, Friary teachers 
» . : : HAVE YOU SEEN the new publication en- 
Reproduced in FULL COLOR Central Park School, Birmingham, titled WORKABLE PRIMARY IDEAS? 35 
Alabama new DEAS plus 38 pages s correlated 
° . —_— “- ; _— SEATWORK and . 00 prepai 
With Lessons in Art Appreciation | | Cyt Matnews, Teacher mine on MT 
eT . 18 Green Street, Augusta, Maine 
Here at last are the reproduc- Writing verse is an excellent way a - 








tions you have been waiting for . poe aie: . . tri- 
iis te eh te aes to interest children in good nu 


masters reproduced in FULL tion. Use at every age level. 
COLOR—Color eustans about Can a Woman My A 
11 x 14 inches. Ideal for 


framing or use in Visual Edu- THANKSGIVING PRAYER BECOME A = 
cation. 

Dear Lord, we thank Thee f 
© est tenia sagt |] ae we tek Te tor owe | OPEL ROSTERS 


in 12 chronological sets of 4— 





aovu 2s me 



































each complete with art apere Our home, our clothes, our friends; Even Though She Has No 
ciation lesson—The lessons read For fathers, mothers, sisters, broth- Previous Hotel Experience ? 
like stories revealing the ex- 3 ‘ 
citing biographies of the artists —_ ° One day—soon—would you like to step into a wel 
and the colorful histories of For every blessing, every good paid position as Hotel or Club Hostess, Executi 
their work—More than 200 pic- - . . . Housekeeper, Apartment Hotel Manager, Assist 
: ; . tures illustrate the series. Your lov ing-kindness to us sends. ant Manager or one of the many other positiom 
(Set No. 1) BAHAMA TORNADO—Winslow Homer in the essential hotel and institutional field! 
0 1. AMERICAN—20TH CS. FLEMISH AND DUTCH 0 9. REALISM AND Puptts OF GRADE 5 Like to be able to look forward happily to t ( 
CENTURY “Woman with Jug’’...... Vermeer — Ste hen F. Austin State Teachers future—confident of a sound, substantial perms 
pe Tornado”’.... --- amet pees Girl’ = —~- “After, the Hani. -.-Di P’ i" nent career? The success of Lewis graduat 
“Lady with Setter’ 2 akins “Noble Siar” embrandt e : th h a 
“Mother and Child’... Cassatt ‘Fox & Wolf Hunt”....Rubens ine College Demonstration School, from 18 to 60 PROVES you can though ¥ 
“Lassoing Horses’’..........Benton m @. ENGLISH PAINTING Third Class Carriage” Nacogdoches, Texas neve . eaminiea caren 
© 2. ITALIAN RENAIS- “Col. Geo. Coussmaker”’ ‘ormer Teac ures Position, 
N w jigjnolds 10. POST IMPRESSIONISM VALINE Hosss, Teacher ' 
“Duke of mn Titian “Seacoast”’ coenieal Bonington "By the Seashore” Renoir Without Previous Hote! Experience 
“Creation of Adam” Michelangelo “Grand Canal” - . Turner “The Drawbridge"’ a Van. Gogh * rn “Dissatisfied with my opportunitie 
“Madonna Tempi" Raphael “Mrs. Grace Elliott” Blue Vase" ----Cezanne This poem was written after a I wrote to the Lewis School. He 
“Mona Lisa” ‘ da Vinci Gainsborough “Tahitian Women”’........Gauguin ‘ - , was a fascinating, new profession 
© 3. RENAISSANCE IN Oo 7. FRENCH ,,ROCSCO D 14. see saarar— class discussion of why American == pone a = ic 
NORTHERN EUROPE “MM l’ompadour”’ oucher hk: a ol n , ople 
i ey «lle “Blue Oak” ; children should be truly thankful. rolled. "Now Tam Hostess of 2 
“Anne of Cleves Holbein “dG irl with Marmot’’..Fragonard “Odalisque”’ .... beautiful hotel. I am app . 
“Banker & Wife Masxys “Broken Eggs ... Greuze “‘Motherhood”’ ... fully appreciate all Lewis — 
“View of Trent’’...... Durer 5s. CLASSICISM AND “Blue Horses” .. WINTER pune. Home Study Training has done for me- 
4. BAROQUE nm - la oe wa pee , . 0 12. Seareerquaav Sernadine Bishop: 2 = veut SI 
“View of Toledo » reco *“Wheelwright's oro’ x ’ ° ” “ 
“Infanta Margerita iteress™ “Mile. Charlotte du Val” “Winter” vennivinisg eth “T’'m cold without my leaves,” was STEP INTO A WELL ~-PAID HO 7 
| re vetemiceess et leots David “Flood Scene”’ Corbino 9 FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
“The ra Lorrain ‘“‘Hamlet”’ .............-. Delggress feet Dae ., . .... Wood the tall tree’s cry. Our FREE Book “Your Big Cypertunity” explain h 
“The Lute Player’’..Caravaggio “Autumn” ..... Millet =—‘“Line Storm oA NEY 6g ” 9 ales how you can qualify for a well-paid position ! 
RINTS So am I, was the ground s reply. leisure time. It tells how you are registered FRE h 
MAIL COUPON ANY SET (4 P ) ‘“ , 3 . ~ Placement S¢ 
. e We wish the snow would come to- of extra cost in the Lewis National h 
SEND CHECK, CASH plus 10¢ postage ro vice; shows how you can be a Lewis Certifie: Hy 
OR MONEY ORDER. with lesson on art appreciation. day, ployee— guneentons 2 pA, — = “or 
Schools may send order FREE—Collectors portfolio will be sent free to & position, eo cepee Oe laee 
and we will send bill. those who order entire collection of 48 prints. The ground and tree seem to say. Se See ee — = es 
o> eae ae ae me cme cme ame eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oa . 
MASTERPIECE REPRODUCTIONS CO., Dept. C-1, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Rosemary McCown, 6th Grade mang bnyon 9 a ne TEAR 
Please send the complete sets of 48 prints. I enclose the sum of $ F Union College Elementary School joom ‘ ington J 
g y b ' o Oo tunity 
Please send sets of prints checked below: Li Nebrask Send me she Fue . ™ Yow Big Opvm vue 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 10 10 2O vps ccmanneen for a well-paid position in leisure time. 
I enclose the sum of $ : MaurinE Peterson, Teacher 
NAME OO . OE 
ADDRESS aden anol se _ Rosemary points out that Nature | 1. 
° . ACL ORB... ... .cccccccccccceccsccccccceccocccces onan neeeeeeeeeneeeeere* 4 
CITY & STATE . — . ey is cold without her snow blanket. 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEA . 
= - ' (Continued on page 8) SaaS ae a 
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When the world was young, beans grew 

everywhere on tangled vines. Roaming 
the forests in search of food, Man came upon 
these beans and found them satisfying. So 
when he grew wise and brave enough to leave 
his cave, to build a lake-hut and cultivate a 
crop, Man remembered beans and planted 
them in his first garden. 





4 Bur in Medieval Europe the bean went 
back to the kitchen again. Broad beans 
were the standard crop of every serf tilling a 
plot of ground for his liege lord. And black 
bean soup formed the day-in, day-out diet of 
most menials working the feudal estate. 





7 To the sailor the American bean was a 
godsend. It could be stowed away in 4 
small space, stood up under all kinds of weathe:, 
was heartily nourishing, and provided variety in 
his diet. The American sailor—in his frigate, 
his whaler, his clipper ship—introduced the 
hardy American bean to the world. 


eo a RCS 














__|™ 
67) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY @7) 





How the Bean became a world traveler 


Some species of bean appeared thereafter 

in the agriculture of most ancient people. 
But the bean was not always used as food. 
In Egypt, when a Pharaoh was buried, a bowl 
of beans was placed at his head and feet. To 
the Egyptian the bean was a symbol of eternal 
life, because it seemed imperishable. 


The American Indians grew several vari- 

eties of native beans and cooked them as 
no people had before. Into a hole in the ground 
they dropped hot stones on which a crock of 
beans was placed. Then the hole was covered 
over with sod, and the beans baked right there 
in the earth. 


th oaalts, 
( 
Kya tans (he han 


atbe 


3 And the pioneer, trekking westward by 
packhorse train, oxcart, and covered 
wagon, took along the New England bean and 
bean pot. Soon the’ Saturday night bean feast 
was an established custom in coll cabins 
across the continent. Beans accompanied the 
miner, the prospector, the lumberjack, the 
cowpuncher, the explorer. 





























sail 


3 In Rome the Kalends of the Bean was 
a good day to secure special blessings on 
the home. In a simple, early-morning ceremony, 
the head of the house washed his hands three 
times in a silver ewer of water. Then from a 
golden ewer he plucked nine handfuls of beans, 
and casting them over his shoulder repeated 
each time, “With these beans I redeem myself 
and my household.” 

















6 Shortly after they landed, the Pilgrims 
ran short of rations; so the Indians taught 
them to cook this new kind of beans their 
way. Later, when they had deep ovens in the 
sides of the fireplaces, the New England women 
used bean pots and adapted the Indian recipe, 
adding molasses, salt pork, onions, and spice. 








H. J. Heinz Company, too, has played 

an important part in acquainting the 
world with the American baked bean Around 
the turn of the century, Heinz introduced 
canned baked beans to Great Britain, Australia 
and Africa. And so,popular have Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans become that today their per 
capita consumption in Great Britain exceeds 
that of the United States. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER Hil For C 


(Continued from page 6) HU CHRIST MAS 
THe hb 


Christmas j ie 
My WoNDERS ABOUT THE STARS | Enterteinments A Selection of the — 
Best Plays and§ **'P | 


When I look at the sky at night che could 





I wonder about those stars so bright. Entertainment ences. Ma 
I wonder what makes them always BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS § ing a2 SUC 
shine - By Messick, Elder and Farr A new and importan r 
shine, ~~ ye) of easy ee material jn. classroom. 
f. » sik oo mx. 4 it cluding dramatizations (for large and small casts . - 
And the Milky Way with its W hite poems, ee exercises, ope, sketches, - ete to tea 
ine Suitable for all age groups and all school, ch hei ’ 
line, and community presentations. 256 pages. Clot hesitate 
And I wonder about the North Star $1.50. Vaper 85 cents, postpaid. how to g 
lon ; = CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN : 
» he > , s to 
Up in-the heavenly sky so far. me tate eek te, Gane 92 ee 
re snd original Christmas plays. For children 6 to 1¢ 
As the stars twinkle here and there 128 pages. Paper 40c. How 
“— : "Way up in the dewy air LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS = 
.--when the Cafeteria Serves... y up y air, . 


By Ada Clark and others. Eighteen new and ori 


It makes me wonder most of all inal dialogues, plays aud comedies Directions {6 . 
= 2 - stage effects, costumes, etc. For all grammar scho A man 
os * What makes those little starlets fall. gr les, “T33 oa Paper 50c. iiecsiaeiea a: doub! 
Gri- 4¢ I wonder about every star, CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND COMEDIES neha 


. : a 1/ ! 
. > par ‘ wel ae £ By Elizabeth Guptil and others, Contains 25 clever or, 8 » 
TM REG U S PATeOFF Are they near or are they far? Christmas plays and dialogues for young childre: " 


intermediate grades, and upper grades. 106 pag A carbor 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK , Zora M. Wouter, 6¢h Grade Paper 400. papain ; 


should bi 
© Served in schools everywhere because ~*~ Shuman Schocl, Washington County, BRIGHT ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHRISTMAS 


, By Joseph C. Sindelar. A fine and varied colle Put yc 
the fine chocolate fiavor tempts—and the ; Kansas tion of Holiday material for all grades, Almost 100% fice pag 


separate titles including 15 delightful plays. 12 
milk solids in this delicious dairy drink Lioyp Hocan, Teacher pages. 4c. cate whe 
furnish protective food values of special / ; MERRIEST CHRISTMAS BOOK = hee 
importance during food shortages! a f te People, and especially children, More than 100 original pieces in great variety fog 3% 
J = . children of ages. 160 pages. 2 vour teat 
Dari-Rich is bottled and de- have always wondered about the d 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOOK . 
Here is a delightful expression | J ny Joseph C. Sindelar, Packed with fresh a grade oF 
| 


; original material and new ideas for a complet » 
of such wonder. iaehaaies peegeemn tor compen h00 pean eee 


livered by your local dairy — , stars. 
and is handled in the lunch- 


rooms just as you would any 





























fresh d drink ; SOc. Add the 
other fresh dairy drin MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS “ri 
iciiaae ia manuscr: 
AUTUMN PAGEAN1 By Joseph C. Sinlelar. An. original collection ¢ 
: : entertaining holiday material for all age grow a story, 
The squirrels are scampering here —— a ew if yo 
and there CHRISTMAS IN THE eax 
Stor; , a — SCHOOLROOM preparins 
Storing their food away; By Marie Irish and oth exact sot 
The trees stand tall in the crisp eg apes od If you 
. Holiday program. 158 
401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL autumn air, gegen. Pager ee. ples of v 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. j In a brilliantly colored display. Have you our latest them wii 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. ' 7 : 46 catalog? Over 
/ | The wind is blowing o'er the hill, Bio = = ed by sti 
ane YEARS O F FINeE FLAVOR Sf | And whistling through the trees, ’ ' and addr 
: ‘ : 1634 Indiana, Chicago 16, III, : 
| And down in the valley the tinkling —" Submi 
| 


rill least fon 
™ : feFASCINATING 
Plays beautiful melodies. Send fo month f 
_ Plays bowtie mea IMPROVE HEW MAGAZINE 
. 1¢ breezes are bringing to the nose ww 7elth 3 March j 
Here’s the book that shows you The scent of leaves a-burning; ary) ete 
And the pumpkins, planted in orderly BLS of yourself? Read American Fat- re 
pump >| y 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR | _ =: rac etna Ne 


Send 25¢ for caught cop Full 























+ id h ° year's subscription only $ Ww rite: Dansv i IL 
o golder *§ are turning. AGAZINE : 
golden ucs ec tu s op MEIER ENGLISH M + ammond, indiana Ml ape full 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS | 0s sso and ie wit < 
And winter will rule supreme, fional College of Education postage 
i ecti f il I i And the autumn pageant, loved by Thorough Preparation for Teaching cript ir 
l | El tary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and chil Y 
quickly. 7 eff vely. sated Success U y: —" » oe R.. L . . | an ai ‘Childre ~ demonstration school and obser Before 
; é + W ill V anish like a dream. | vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore “Teache 
‘A | nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially — + rs I 
fi] ; 7 - c = 5 cor *3 for teachers and cvllege graduates. id-year ets 
; ‘decile ia FREE TO TEACHERS at: 0 MAKE Jac K Drospic K, 6th Grad cana jen. 28 Fallterm: Sept 16. Write for catalog Co P 
’ S LIMES ce Madison Monroe School, Elizabeth, National College of Education, _ |. rer, 
: : ' EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. G0oxS14P, EVANS a 
* 37 COSTUMES—with detailed sketches to vu New Jersey ‘ ox tions gi 
» show exactly how to make them | Mote Marks, Teacher High iter Course Obvi 
» USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes \? ae of tial is r 
* and instructions for dyeing old materials so Jack s autumn pageant is fu | of Many Finish in 2 Years. educatic 
+ they may be used again. word —e Young — _ SenterReat wor your ti i areal "Stance ts fies anc 
— me ica- enjoy illustrating some of these with pa gy of deatved a 
° APPLYING MAKEUP c methods of applica ) : ” . Sanamees inate obits 823, of. ree S8th, Chicago 3’ howeve 
e tion, types to use for various characters. crayon pictures. ia dem 
* LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll purchas 
* need and how to use it most effectively. Our Bic Marie 
. T 
' ‘ o3 
: ——I A long time ago For Christmas and Thanksgiving 
: Includes Costume Directions for A big tree grew, All new, original ideas worked out in complete A m 
= >> And > lit le se d . tuil, colorful—easy to follow, Inchuling the han 
° HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING And many little seeds tocee Christesen Peaher if” x 18° hi 
= CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS About it flew. as Beng se Base . a time. 
istmas Bl: an de 
. HEALTH PAGEANTS aoe an 21a — - his me 
° and Ine fell d Christmas Window Pictures 
; One te own ie : h 
a Donkey Pirate Greek | tale Cade aia Christmas Card should 
> Bird Brownie aor , In some nice black earth, Small Chriatmes Peter eine w 
° — — — And the very next spring Santa Claus Stand Up conside: 
n ry , mr . . 
. _ Was the small tree’s birth. Thanksgiving Poster H 
: > ri : 2S Pilgrim Blackboard Border ¢ sho 
° Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes : ilgrim Ble ard , 
: for School Plays and Pageants The little tree grew Pilgrim Window Picture Wishes 
; : ° ‘or : : pe 1s well as other TEACHER PLANS on Natur 
° will be sent FREE to any school. . i pate long, long an Fongis Diorama. Health and Social studies . r nt then W 
. ce s ost pi * oO anc a randy = ores 
. Just fill out the coupon below. Now it's the tree . $1.00 postpaid. Fill out and mail hat ting a 
: PURPOSE RIT Ti d Dye i Pa eee | For which I wrote this rhyme. wouseassceecececes i a eile We 
= aren ly F . mnmeene ~ ' ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP ' . 
; teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, | RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION ; | Epwarp Bros, 8/h Grade ' 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 302, Chicago 31, Hi. ' Use, bi 
. Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and | 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ilinois | won Gchesl Wessen Winois H Please send me the offer checked below. iB Prices 
. Mixtures. | Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | _ “ ’ ’ : $1.00 Special Holiday Packet ' we h 
* INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good | Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- Joan Ernerson, Teacher |G S0e Christmas material only Se) 
i Ti i F nt 1 50c Thanksg z material only a » 
° old reliable Tint and Dye 4 silk = yeu 7 = . ’ . } 2° ON pe fall ye ~ aaaliee (Sept. thru Apr.’ ° mine 
e sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. | PR. tn ata actvndestsbuéeeteegtethenncee | Edward's nature poem ete 9 ' { 24 r yr : whe It ig 
Teaser Bo occ ccccesccccecce saiewhaet - t é ‘ : Please add Se to each check to cover bank charge 
sd . . . 
e steceeeeceeeeceeeeeeseeee em! School... 6. cceveceee cence ee eeeeneeees . tree is in narrative form. True as e WAMI \8 Upon | 
pS SS TEE TTT eT TTT tt ‘ nt ‘ ‘ : : - , t NA} in 
: to fact, it is also imaginative anc ut e 
| Gc convees éteneeesenens Ba88 so co cesecece | : ; 8 8 ADDRESS....cccccscoeeeos Wrerener are 7 ea 
S  cceeeeeenenemnameniaenabetbentaabeabmmiennd 4 QUeaalaay palan Ne 
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To Our 
Contributors 


Tue Instructor has always been 
friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
che could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
cassroom, submit a description of it 
0 THe INstRuctor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. 
points to keep in mind, 


Here are some 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THE INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
wn double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 81” 
A carbon copy of cach manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. 


x 11”, on one side only. 


(A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
State 
your teaching position, including the 


ue her own given name.) 
§ 


grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the 

Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 

story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
ind address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least four months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by November first 
March issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INsrRuctToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope 
postage for the return of your manu- 


se hool ° 


for the 


bearing — sufficient 
cript in case it is not accepted. 
Before submitting contributions to 
‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 
Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
fal is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
tes and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
atime. If an author wishes to send 
is manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that if it is not, he 
Wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
Use, but cannot, of course, quote 
Prices nor promise acceptance before 
We have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
ut each one is carefully considered. 




















Abraham Lincoln 


Washington 
George _ Kept us united 


Father of his country 


Thomas Jefferson 
Declaration 
of Independence 


Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 





4 Feet High 


and includes 


*5 Historic 
American Flags 


12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 


Betsy Ross 
Made first flag 














» 
Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spangled Banner 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
historic flags, each of a different de- 
sign, adopted at various dates in 
American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. 

Promotes Good Citizenship 

Every teacher will find in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful Emblem of 
Victory the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American citizenship. No 
child who learns to love and appreci- 
ate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citi- 
zen, and the teacher who brings this 
powerful influence for American Pa- 
triotism into 
his or her 
school deserves 
the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it  in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous S tar- 
Spangled Ban-> 
ner and two~ 
American Ma-, 
rine Flags—the 








Beautiful, inspiring 


handsome American Yacht Ensign and 
the striking American Jack—flags 
never offered before in one collection; 
together with pictures of 12 Famous 
American Patriots whose lives inspire 
every boy and girl. 


In Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
historic flags with artistic spear- 
heads are arranged in semicircle pro- 
jecting from top of shield. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each side a brilliant red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind shield permits 
you to remove in a moment’s time, 
picture of President Truman and dis- 
play any one of eleven other Ameri- 
can Patriots shown, all included with 
Emblem, 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 beautiful and patriotic Plaq-ets, each 
picturing Old Glory in striking national colors 
ayainst a rich background upon which is ar- 
tistically inscribed the famous “Pledge of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets are 
6% inches high by 3% inches wide, a neat and 
desirable size for wall or desk. So remarkable 
and timely is the appeal of these Old Glory 
Plaq-ets that they are quickly sold, at only 10c 
each, by the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
their parents and friends, who are not only 
glad to help the pupils, but proud to have these 
inspiring Plaq-ets to express their devotion to 
the Flag and ail it symbolizes. 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 325 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Hasry 5. Tromes 
‘es! ol 
RST tears . United States 








Gen. Eisenhowe: 


Supreme European 
Commander 





What Teachers Say 


Many thanks for the beautiful 
Embiem of Victory we receive 

for selling Old Glory Pi ets 
I teach the first grade and the 






to school next morning all Plaq- 
ets were sold. 
MRS. M. McDONAUGH, 
Brier Hill, Pa. 


-» 


* 
Gen. John Pershing 
We could hardly wait for the ar- World War | Here 
rival of the Emblem. The whole 

commoanity is very proud to - 
ae ft he Plaq-ets were fast 
sellers and within 5 days after we 
received them they were al! sold. 
Everyone was pleased to have 

them displayed in their homes. 

MRS. C. L. HARRIS, 
O'Donnell, Texas. 


We are so pleased with the Em- 
blem. It certainly is a beautiful 
piece of work. Our children had 
very little trouble selling the 
Piaq-ets. nm fact 
wanted more than we really 2 
1 feel that every teacher should 
have an Emblem for hb 00! 
SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 
Bloomington, Ill. 








John Paul Jones 


Firet great navel hero 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 








With these Plaq-ets, we supply descriptive 
cards picturing the Emblem of Victery. This 
makes it easy for pupils to show exactly what 
the sale of these Plaq-ets means to their school. 
= tell you just how to proceed for quick re- 
sults. 

When all the Plaq-ets have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page Patriotic book for 
pupil selling the most Plaq-ets (2 books in 
case of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this commendable school enter- 
prise as the pupils and will gladly buy these 
beautiful patriotic Plaq-ets; and you will be 
proud to have your pupils sell them. This is 
being proved in communities all over the coun- 
try. Never before has anything with so phe- 
nomenal appeal, so easy to handle, and so quick- 
ly sold, been made available to school children. 
If you are not entirely thrilled with these in- 
spiring Plaq-ets the minute you see them, noti- 
fy us and we will send postage for their return. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed--No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don't let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 325 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, indiana. 
Gentlemen : 

Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Plaq-ets 
described above, to be sold by my pupils 
at ten cents each, proceeds to be sent to 
you, for which our school receives beauti- 
ful 4 ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 
Patriots’ pictures, etc., exactly as de- 
scribed and 64-page Patriotic book for 
pupil selling most Plaq-ets (2 books in 
case of tie). All shipping charges pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. No finan- 
cial risk to me. 
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eee : (E HANDWorK || CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
ae 3 ~~ THE HANDWORK TI 
IN THIS ISSUE 
Se Here are five brand-new and 
distinctly different Christmas ( 
JESSIE TODD plays, just off the press. 
Instructor in Art, TEN MINUTES 4. A 
Laboratory School, . TILL CHRISTMAS a grouy 
University of Chicago. For 9 children and extras____35¢ oe = 
cipal v 
__|] THE PRINCESS WITH THE age 
7_ THE United Nations flag will HUNDRED DOLLS “hile 
* add an interesting feature to For 7 boys and 8 girls____35¢ fH .. bec 
original scenes of the countries rep- ~ 
resented. For example, it may be A <= Me 
flown from staffs on public build- For 5 siti . han 7 
ings, or be carried in a parade. Chil- alld gestnmmeauemaeeees 35e i , 
dren will need to look at numerous TWINKLE, TWINKLE, | ~ 3 
pictures of these countries before they CHRISTMAS STAR | 
begin to draw. It will be excellent For 6 children and extras 35e | rs * N 
experience for them to try to pick A BORROWED | ;T 
out distinguishing features of land- CHRISTMAS B ividua 
scapes, architecture, and costumes of For 6 girls. 85c | ri 
the people. The children will be im- ao ee = o7= r 
pressed by the fact that the same Lg and many more re ‘I 
ie : eee for all ions are Y 
YOU CAN LEND: STUDENTS YOUR EYES | ‘2s flics in each country. Character-| | PAYS.004 tn our beautiful 7 
istic music of the various countries FREE 1 Wri ; 
, here the banner is flown may be : wae _ differer 
How often youthful eyes overlook room, or auditorium, Spencer Model | ™ fi it today. various 
the wonders of nature; the products of MK Delineascopes are available in | Played on the phonograph. In this : : anes | 
man that surround them on every side! — 100, 150, 200, and 300 watts; Model GK, | way the art lesson is integrated with The Finest Plays Are Published by jj men's 
With a Spencer Delineascope you can in 750 watts. music and social studies. THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO -“ 
let them see what you have seen... re- For help in selecting an instrument Dept. N 59 E. Van B St t mgty ' 
captured in full beauty and brilliance to meet your projection needs, write | Page WHEN children look at this jept. X, - Van Buren street, 
by color photography. Making your Dept. Y36. 37 Pileri ; . Chicago 5, Ill. Page] 
2 «2 ao Gh & tem, ilgrim frieze, some will prob- 40 
camera is simple and inexpensive—for : . ably say, “It would be fun to make —s 
the price of colorfilm includes process- American ov Optical a forest with many animals.” The Get Real Results in Phonetic Drill ~~ A 
ing and slide mounting. COMPANY wise teacher will encourage her pupils by the Use of encnes 
Designed to give finest results from Scientific Instrument Division to do freehand cutting of all objects. P 4 oO N I Cc Li N GO fo mr 
2” x 2” slides, whether in home, class- Buffalo 11, New York The first-grade teacher must be will- —_ 
, siete Nee ing to accept a crude standard of The New Educational Game ry 
Vlantujacturers of SPENCER Aeientific Instruments workmanship. Bince publication cing 1P43 (under the title a — 
Some child may suggest making a | Side" ascruse saction as. Puplin tl nig a 
frieze of Mother Goose with some of | bare ieimet (0 ci ming’ Zan enoyable clue fo « 
the favorite characters in their par- from the easel phones dri methods ,_Never foun _ t 
ticular settings. Another child may i oak aan hae is snaked detent For . 
think of a circus. worth waiting for’, ‘Learned much from its use’ or ex 





. . ‘ ‘ “Greatly assists in reading and spelling,” and many blackb 
The main point to stress in this | more! , 
SET NO. 1, Grades 1-2, $1.25. SET NO. 29 childre 


activity is that of making a pattern | Grades 3-6.'$1.50. Both Sets to one address Chil 
. : $2.50, Postpaid. 1 

of the light, medium-dark, and dark a a ‘ 
units. THE KING COMPANY, Publishers or 
Dept. 115, 4618 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, ULB teacher 





— THE drawing of the center- | JEWELRY STONES a ldre 


piece of fruits and vegetables Removed from Rings, Pins, Etc. 


0 8) 50 GE « « $2.40 ir i 
for the Thanksgiving party table will | } gp, LOWE. Dest IN, Helaod Big, St.Louis, Ma 9 OT * 
b h i If 1 
e very elpful when children do 


clay modeling. They like to model a 












ity in arranging these articles. 


—— *, = 
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CICHEN, the Mewt-Punpese Feed, % seedy oS! shallow tray or basket and put in it ae 
for low-cost nutritional feeding . . . saves - a group of clay vegetables or fruits tentior 
TIME . . . saves LABOR. . . saves COST. > z f diff. . f ne ule ing di 
, . Ap of different sizes. After the objects 

- Each serving as soup or entree supplies “ ° ° and pe 
40% or more of the Daily Allowance of have been painted with tempera back t 
ae cee a i A cri oi paints and shellacked, the small units a th 
and D. Write today for full information ° hold together. Children are pleased duce . 
including nutritional tables, recipes and —2 S> ahs — See — : The 
samples for testing. en pupils make pictures of the child 
; =i : ; r 
| , first Thanksgiving, they will enjoy 9 : 
. : 
RICHEN | drawing ears of corn and other foods aes 
| on the table. They can use original- 
] | draw? 

' 

| 


| . a num 
Page PRACTICE is necessary to give Be Your Own + al 
39 . the children a background for MUSIC Teacher a 






























(-¥ 
- makin sters quickly and purpose- , 
Vy, & po qu : — wonderful ix his cr 
> IT fully. Such training is the only sort | o 
—~ . : “th : s ° simple as ABC— 
> | THE OMPANY which 1S practical in poster making. a child can learn it. Your lessons ‘consist of real selec Page 
> one © Thi f sters rovid s basis tions, instead of tiresome exercises, Each of these de- 4 
3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif. Is page Of po P es a 1 lightfully easy lessons adds a new “piece, to x0 = be 1 
’ ’ 2 ’ 2 . mu read real notes, too——no “‘numbers’’ or 
| a i a a for discussing the following points: | 3° atethod is so thorotgh “that some sof ot 790.000 neh 
“ ” x students are band and orchestra S. A ‘ 
‘ ! RICHEN, bg ge ate’ . Richen-Recipes 1. The posters for Book Week thing ‘sin print and pictures weet ws are ny = those 
ond somples our ing. 100, to do ren a pictur ows you how. In a fe 
” have the words books, week, and mao nths you, may become & good musician—the life ot terest 
> b4 7 every pa F 
read in very large letters. . "bee Print and Picture be gaa that } 
PES Sy A a ES aus ‘ Mail coupon for Fr Book and Print “ 
sui Sith 2. on only are the — large, re soupor ts ean ee win wl 
2 nstrument. _U. of! usic wyr. " 
Wii ett. Cemermen ous ue | but t ey —_ out well because of | [ostrument. YJ. S. Bohesl of Music, OV) 4 
ee ee nee ee ae ee contrasting colors. U. &. School of Music, 614 Brunswick Bldg. N.Y. 10H oo}. 
The MULTI-PURPOSE Food 3. Sometimes slogans are more eas- Picase send me Free Booklet and_ Print snd "pictur 
city ZONE STATE . 8 . Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). er the 
< =“ . ta Bane c= i i ave you 
ily read when one is at the top of Instrument................c0..--cc0cc----e-- Instrument ?....-+- severa 
the poster and one at the bottom. eens fi may 
~ THE PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, fi: ality by Canners Ae Loa Angetes 15 . i rag’ SS y 
Bae “ tiles ¥u e ae a | (Continued on page 11) BE ccernnse cesenenseneneensscemmneensseccsmansestnsnsenn™ Tie d 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 10) 


4. An effective device is to make 
a group of words in smaller size and 
with narrower letters than the prin- 
cipal words. Notice the poster in 
the lower left corner. The phrase 
“while they work” is more interest- 
ing because it is smaller than the row 
of words above it. On the other 
hand, “Visit the Boys” is more prom- 
inent because the letters are larger 
than those in the words below it. 

§. That attractive posters can be 
made without pictures is shown by 
the two at the top of this page. 

6. The technique varies with in- 
dividual children. How different in 
style are the two posters at the bot- 
tom of the page! One is done by a 
boy, the other by a girl. 

7. Encourage children to try out 
different colors of paint on paper of 
various colors. The more experi- 
ments they make, the more they will 
larn which colors contrast pleas- 
ingly with others. 


Page TEACHING drawing is more 
difficult in first grade than in 
any other grade. Many first-grade 
teachers let the children scribble for 
an entire year. Others teach them 
formally how to draw a few things 
very well. A better method is to let 
children draw many crude pictures. 
Here are simple drawings such as they 
can do. They will need a little help 
from the teacher and from the chil- 
dren who are talented in drawing. 
For example, a boy may step to the 
blackboard and draw horses. The 
children watch, and learn from him. 
Children tend to draw flowers like 
dots on the end of sticks. The wise 
teacher will show real flowers and 
pictures of flowers, and encourage 
children to invent flower shapes in 
their illustrations. 

If they draw the same kind of 
house repeatedly, the teacher can 
take her class for a walk and call at- 
tention to the houses they pass, not- 
ing different roofs, doors, windows, 
and porches. When the children get 
back to the school, they should draw 
on the blackboard, trying to repro- 
duce what they have seen. 

The teacher must encourage the 
children freely as they draw. One 
way to keep work on a child’s level 
isto say, “How many things can you 
draw?” The child will try to draw 
a number of objects and will become 
more and more expressive. In the 
second and third grades he will draw 
better, but in all the primary grades 
his crude expression is important. 


os CRAFT work in tie dyeing 

will appeal to children in sev- 
enth and eighth grades, especially to 
those who ordinarily are hard to in- 
terest. When children use a process 
that is quite different from any in 
their earlier experience, it is wise to 
display similar work done by others 
% that appreciation may grow. Aft- 
et they have succeeded in tie dyeing 
several small pieces of cloth, they 
May attempt more difficult things. 
ie-dyed curtains are very attractive. 
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OLD NICK j is the choice 
of thousands of parents and 
school dieticians as part of a balanced 


diet for children and themselves. 


The delightful combinaton of creamy 
carmel, smooth fudge, and crisp-roasted 
coated with rich milk choco- 
late make OLD NICK o nourishing 
food as well as a delicious confection. 


peanuts 








OLD NICK is concentrated quick energy 
of sugor, plus the valuable body-build- 










ing proteins of nuts, milk, chocolate and 
other ingredients. Enjoy OLD NICK 
as a confection after meals, as a source 


of renewed energy between meols. 


Actual Size, 84" x1%" fj 
Printed in 3 colors on H 
leatherette paper. 


© 1945, Schutter Candy Co. t 


sO FOR YOUR 1945 


Old Nick Bookmarks 
Whee FREE 10 all Your Ncdenze 


eede 










NATIONAL | 
BOOK WEEK — 
Nov. II" to 17th® 


*J’m just a common schoolbook and kids don’t rate me much, 
But I’m a nation’s culture with a true and hallowed touch. 
So, when I felt my corners bent in spite of teachers’ pleas, 
I sought another way to stop these book atrocities. 
OLD NICK supplied the answer that’s sure to ease our task... 
A clever little bookmark that’s all that we could ask. 


It’s colorful . . it has a leather-look. 


. it’s practical... 
And, there’s a jingle on the front that urges kindness for each book. 
The reader’s name is on the back, so, if I go astray, 
The finder, then, can speed me home—real fast —without delay. 


These dandy OLD NICK BOOKMARKS are FREE to all your class, 


Just fill the coupon out below . . - don’t let this offer pass.’’ 


JUST FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW- 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD —-MaAIL IT TODAY 


*For National Book Week and the other 51 weeks, too! 


Qe ee 


OLD NICK 
Schutter Candy Co., 1501 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please send me....1945 FREE OLD NICK Bookmarkers for my students. i 


eer ecconsbesaseseuenocqaucbenteetasessbanee atvadedseekawe : 
PRN, 00.0600000000% Coocceccecccese cccvccecese MT TTITITitT yh Sb66Css000 ; 
GI. c cccccccesceecee=sevcccccccocescescoeses Zone...... Po TTT : 
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—*75,000— 


for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
588 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here's the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible to 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below — if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 
furnish. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and rwo $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas 
of motor car design. 
























































































Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
29 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ines and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


ee eee ae ee 5 


| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


| An educational foundation sponsored by 
| Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- | 
| formation, without charge, relative to ] 


| Napoleonic Coach Competition 


Model Car Design Competition 
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! City ey eee CRE Cam ~ | 
| Subje ue _ — — | 
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Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD ) STEETH 





Teeth ‘ « Canstuntinn pup! pa 
time. Full of tenc AL materia 
~ " we 








eye . 
graded reading and color 
_ 


Aecociation 
Fyt) 7, Sesorter 


Boot. s: 71, 
Chicago 11, 





New! Ready Now ! 


MORE THE ‘peTRUCTOR 


“Good 


delivery. 


A brand-new set of 
ready for 
“stick” 


Manners” 
Illustrated with 
Regularly $1.00; 


posters 
immediat« 


figures. Twenty in all. 


added to an INSTRUCTOR subscription, only 80c. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








glass, 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Ven Buren St.. CHICAGO 7 





Encourage stamp collecting among pupils 
by sending for my selectic mint 
a. « in «2 mint bleck “ile o “| 














ixty cents. Deo! 


930 "Porter Road, Niag 


A 
100 hand - - engpaved $10.00 
@ ing™ Including envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Sian pe alone have 
©. G. LAGERSERG 











Write for Samples 
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GOOD MANNERS POSTERS | 


LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if is publithed, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 


sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 


for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 


able to use them. 


Allison, aged eight, liked te call 
upon her brother Robert, aged four, 
to help her with her small domestic 
tasks. He had been very acquiescent, 
until one day he failed to respond. 
Allison called him a second and even 
a third time. When he did not then 
appear she cried out in exasperation, 
“What is with 
Aren't you workable any more?” 

KATHERINE B. PirTeENGER 


Te Xas 


wrong you today? 


Austin, 


Aren't 
“kinda” fast, Daddy? 
Dad: Yes, but 


be late for school, 


Johnny: you driving 


you don’t want 


do you? 


Johnny: No, but I'd rather be 
late than absent. 


Vera NEELY 
Winterset, Iowa 
Recently my four-year-old nephew 

hid “been listening thoughtfully to a 
conversation regarding a 
who was growing old, 
ly he remarked, “I hope my daddy 
will always stay new.” 

EstHER Horr 

Eleva, 


neighbor 
when sudden - 


Wisconsin 


In an English assignment, each of 
my fifth-grade pupils was required 
to write his mother’s maiden name. 
Danny, 
desk. 

“My mother never had 
name,” 


perplexed, tiptoed up to my 


a maiden 

he reluctantly confessed. 
“Of course she did,” I 

“You know, 


assured him. 
her name before she was 
married.” 
Unconvinced, he insisted, “But my 
mother was not a maid before she was 
married. She was a school teacher.” 


EtrHet B. MILLer 
Fruita, Colorado 


The librarian kept bowls of flow- 
ers on the reading tables. Ross, sent 
to the library for The Posy Ring, 
returned with one of the glass flow - 
er holders. He explained, “The li- 
brarian wasn’t there, but 1 borrowed 
the posy ring anyway. 

VERNETTA E. CLIFFORD 
Richland, New York 

I was telling the Christmas story 
to my primary pupils. I told them 
how the Wise Men visited the wee 
baby, taking him gifts of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. After I had ex- 
plained the meaning of these gifts, 
one small boy exclaimed, “What 
foolish presents to give a little baby! 
| Why didn’t they take him some nice 
warm blankets?” 

DorotHy Morcan 
Farran’s Point 
Ontario, Canada 
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— yes, it’s like that with 


Milton Bradley 
FINGER PAINT 


The moving fingers of the first grade—and all grades—spread 
this smooth, clean, pliable, plastic paint at random, and intri- 
guing designs in line and Shadow appear as tho by magic. 


Therein lies fascination! 


Finger painting is endorsed by leading educators as the logical 


beginner medium for color expression. 


The superior 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 


adds zest to every lesson. 


ing. 


It washes easily from hands or cloth- 
Its velvety texture, its rich coloring, its cleanliness and 


pleasant odor make it the expert's choice, the beginner’s inspira- 


tion. 


In sets and sizes for every need. Write for colored illustrated 


circular. 





Milton Bradley Company 
200 Fifth Ave. 


New York: 


- Springfield, Mass. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















In National Rehabilitation 
...do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important? 








IA IVA COO" 





“Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About It’—together with a teacher's 
supplement, a helpful teaching aid. . . sent 
Write for a copy to: National Dairy Council, Dept. 
111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill... . « an educational organiza- 
tion promoting national health through better understanding 
of dairy foods and their use. 


For Servicemen . . . for War -Weary Civilians 
. for Growing Children . . . Ice Cream 

provides milk nutrients in a form which is 

both healthful and universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nutrients 
f Ice Cream are the finest in Nature's menus, 
the same ones as are found in milk... calcium, 
complete proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 

In these days when millions of servicemen 
and war-weary civilians are in need of reha- 
and when correct nutrition is vital 
to America’s children, we can be 

cially thankful for Ice Cream because 


bilitation, 


espe- 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 


2) it tends to improve morale. 





FREE on request. 
INS-1145, 





ICE CREAM ISA NUTRITIOUS FOOD (and Morale-Building) 
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==) § | read to my third-grader about a After discussing the fact that the “Mother,” said a little child who Just before Christmas last year 
little boy who was playing in the | moon’s light comes from the sun, I had been given a choice of white or I was visiting my two nephews, 
woods. When I came to the sen- | realized that I had used the word brown bread, “I'll take a piece of the Johnny, aged eight, and Billy, aged 
tence, “And the little boy made a | reflect several times. Then I pro- clean bread.” six. We were sitting at a worktable, 
fortress of leaves,’ I asked, “What is | ceeded to illustrate with a mirror. Hattie B. RoBERTSON planning and making Christmas-tree 
a fortress, Billy?” Letting the sunlight reflect on the New Haven, Connecticut ornaments. Little Billy apparently 
“Oh, I know,” he replied proudly, | wall of the classroom, I explained was not quite satisfied with the prog- 
“that’s a B-17.” (Flying Fortress) that the moon reflects the sun’s rays For School Club, one day, the ress that was being made for he final- 
EMEEN VAN GARVEN in a similar way. Finally I asked members answered roll call by stat- ly suggested, “Auntie, you do the 
Fullerton, North Dakota the pupils whether they understood. ing some outstanding fact about drawing; Johnny can do the cutting; 
“Oh, yes,” said Jerry, “the moon is Kansas. Arlene, when her name was and I'll do the pasting: Now that 
Jimmy came home from school | made of glass!” called, responded, “I live in Kansas.” will be production.” 
one night. Father asked him what Bitte NEwMAN ; Doris STRANDBERG NortngE CONNELLY 
he learned at school. Grand Marais, Minnesota Wallace, Kansas Berkeley, California 
Jimmy: Well, I learned to say 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” and “Yes, 
ma'am,” and “No, ma’am.” 
Father: You did? 
Jimmy: Yep. 
Patsy BELL 
Niles, Kansas a 
Marcia, aged six, came running ° ° 
dwn the strevt vo meet a nsishbor | First 16mm School Sound-Films To Be Released 
d man who was walking home from 
. o 
- 11% As P f Y A Films’ 
1- Marcia: Do you know of anyone S art O oung merica 11ms 
- who has lost a calf? ° e . ° sk 
Neighbor: No, I don’t, Why? Complete Visual Instruction Service* 
al Marcia: Well, our old cow found 
1 : , 
- — Here they are! First releases of 108 productions for the 
JuANrra BLACKBURN rer ; , : 
Forney, Texas 1. We, the Peoples: (A decumentary fies) school year 1945-46...on subjects that nation-wide 
4 = A thoughtful exposition of the struggle of man for peace Surveys proved teachers want most... productions 
= — Ayn — _ poked and an explanation of the United Nations Charter and the thoroughly representative of the high quality you can 
into a cha 9X and spilled some organization which it forms. The film discusses the chief 7 : 3 
expect from Young America Films. 
sawdust. Calling attention to it, the points of the Charter and the functions of the various com- P , 8 ‘ : 
d teacher asked what was on the floor. diene doslk lide allie Check the list now. Decide which films you would 
There was silence for a few mo- like to see. Then circle the numbers in the coupon 
. a os _ ge 2. Our Shrinking World: (A documentary film) below and mail. Our distributor in your state will 
. 7 . 7, she said, ; . ‘ : : : : » 
jeed onan” 4 eins A challenging discussion of how time and distance have been show you these new curriculum films. 
ae circumvented throuzh modern methods of transportation and 
— Fort Morgan, Colorado : communication. *For full details of Young America Films’ complete new Visua! 
— —~ —~ Instruction Service, see the October issue of this magazine. 
Before three-year-old Robert was ’ . : : 5 ate? 
; : ° — : : and sports that will develop and maintain 
taken to a church service for the 3. Johnny ° Day: pic cam ) 7. Typing Techniques: aera ro M4 hysique and good health 
: ; : ; : —Follows an average American boy through High)—An advanced film to demonstrate proper physiq & 7 
first time, his elders tried to impress | a typical day's activity, showing when he to students how they may achieve maximum 12. K . Fit: ; : 
him with the fact that he must re- rises, how he dresses himself, eats his break- efficiency in the use of the typewriter. Hi ; ) eee o : yw —_ (Senior 
os e i a fast ¢ df ll s his dail tine until he goes aigh — emons rates and exp ains recrea- 
train from all talking. On reaching oak Euaiigned to tche atlent te fe +s 8. Map Study: (Elementary Grades) tional exercises and sports which develop 
the church door, he was again re- | grade child to his childhood environment. Prepared to help the Elementary school posture and poise as aids to good health. 
minded of the necessity of silence, student understand what a map is and what 13. Saf Schoahe : 
| @ Whereupon he solemnly queried, “Can 4. Federal Government: (Junior meanings are behind the conventional sym- - safety af school: (Primary 
1 Bl be the?” , High)—Analyses the three branches of our bols he must learn to understand. Grades )—A film that shows the actual safety 
od ~ , how r the ae experiences of a primary grade child on his 
Mary E. LuscomMBe sectional ———— ead ee Ben me 9. Everyday Health Habits: way to and from school. Primarily designed 
function separately and as an integrated unit. Primary Grades) Demonstrates and dis : 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts (Primary Grades) cmonstraves and dis for the purpose of teaching street safety. 
| ‘ 5. State Government: (Junior cusses the fundamental principles of personal . 
High)—Describes the component parts of hygiene and the fun of following health rules. 14. Safety at Home: (Elementary 
the State government and explains their 10. What Numbers Mean: Grades )—Points out the fun of living safely 
major functions and operations. (Primary Grades)—A film which develops by showing how safe living in the home is 
Wh 6 Techniques of Typing: (Juaics p concept and meaning of a number, using a matter for all members of the family. 
. (Junio actual experience: la hiects ¢ a : ‘ 
at High)—A beginning film which pose g ber sored ape ty Neer a and s0 1s. Safety at Play: (Primary Grades) 
4 student how the proper approach anc asic - - —Designed to promote safe con uct Of play 
Our Coupon Section techniques will help achieve speed and ac- Tl. Keeping Fit: For Boys (Senior activity and demonstrating the necessity of safc 
| Offe Yo curacy in typing. High)—A demonstration of simple exercises conduct among children in group activities. 
rs u 
| CHECK THE FILMS YOU'D LIKE TO SEE...AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 
| 
YOUR attention is called to the 
| § thirty advertisers’ coupons on pages 
52, 54, and 56 of this issue. There 
you will find offers for a wide assort- 
— ment of schoolroom helps which, in 32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Most cases, you may obtain free. 
The coupons are provided for your ee ee 
Convenience in ordering the materi- ior High FIT (For Boys) 
ee ee | YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 1. WE, THE PEOPLES 6. TYPING TECHNIQUES (Junior High) 11. KEEPING FIT (For Boys 
ils. Fill in all the necessary data, , 2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD 7. TYPING TECHNIQUES (Senior High) 12. KEEPING FIT (For Girls) 
according to the directions which ap- | 22 £. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 3. JOHNNY'S DAY 8. MAP STUDY 13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL 
pear with the coupons, clip, and mail staal 4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS 14, SAFETY AT HOME 
at once. More complete information I have circled the numbers of the new FETY AT PLAY 
gall na ye agaaene agpary productions of Young America Films | 5- STATE GOVERNMENT 10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN 15. SAFETY A 
ieee P : f wer would most like to see as soon as possible. naa 
ertisements elsewhere in the mag- on 
azine, ( Please send me also your complete § 
_. : ’ , Film and Equipment Catalogues for 1945- Gti ™ 
Sak pack: tk oan at. “ “kt 
e ul: i eachers : 
Over cn fas ir oS wan howe Sat | ( Send me the folder: “How To Build School Address_ 
) taken adv ie f Ran fle be a Self-Supporting Visual Education x ° 
J \ Advantage of these offers, - Department.” City tate. | 
J § 8 clipping coupons today. | 
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The theme of the 25th annual observance 
of American Education Week--"Education 
to Promote the General Welfare"--is a 
very appropriate one for our first peace- 
time year in four. Be sure to make the 
most of it. On page 4 of this issue are 
suggestions for observing Children's 
Book Week, which comes at the same time. 


FINISH THE JOB 


The home-front job isn't finished yet. 
The Treasury Department asks that schools 
continue their school-savings program, at 
least through the 1945-1946 school year. 

Did your school qualify, this fall, for 
the special Minute Man flag signifying 
that 90 per cent of the pupils are saving 
regularly? Next spring a special "We Fin- 
ished the Job" citation and insignia for 
school flags will be awarded by the De- 
partment to schools maintaining this par- 
ticipation record during the winter and 
spring. 


SAFETY FIRST 





Now that more cars, many in poor condi- 
tion, are on the highways, the National 
Safety Council urges that refresher warn- 
ings about crossing streets be given to 
school children. Making safety posters 
may be part of the campaign. 


THE "WHY" OF TRUANCY 


If a pupil is persistently late or ab- 
sent, try to find out why from him, or 
discuss the matter with his parents. So 
advises a round-up of administrators' 
opinions as reported in The Nation's 
Schools. Of those who reported, 93 per 
cent favor individual handling, because 
"there's always a reason," and these 
reasons are about as varied as the indi- 
vidual children. Court procedure is 
recommended only in extreme cases. 


LIBRARIES AS WAR MEMORIALS 


We learn that the idea of erecting li- 
braries as war memorials is taking root 
in Dana, Indiana, birthplace of Ernie 
Pyle; in Oyster Bay, home of General 
Theodore Roosevelt; and in scores of oth- 
er communities. There is no question of 
the need for more and better libraries, 
One third of our people have no library 





service at all, and another third have 
inadequate service. For the whole coun- 
try, there is less than one book per cap- 
ita in the public libraries. Let's do 
everything we can to further the idea of 
erecting libraries instead of statuary as 
war memorials. 


THE RURAL CURRICULUM 





Equality of educational opportunity 
doesn't mean uniformity of educational 
program. Genevieve Bowen brings out this 
point clearly in Living and Learning in a 
Rural School (The Macmillan Co., New York 
11; $3.00), which tells how a fictitious 
Miss Lee, in her rural school, built a 
curriculum based on pupils' needs. It is 
fascinating reading, and very practical. 





HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 





Groups of evacuated British children 
are now returning to their homes after 
nearly five years in the United States. 
Like exchange scholarships and exchange 
teachers, this is one more permanent bond 
which will unite us in better understand- 
ing with a country across the ocean. 


STUDY THE SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 





"The charter of the United Nations 
should become at once a subject of extend- 
ed and continuing study in every school 
of the land," asserts George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. We too feel that the charter-- 
like the Mayflower Compact, reprinted on 
page 44--is a milestone in the world's 
march toward democracy, a document with 
which children should become familiar. 


Polbn “Miho Ede 
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TEACHING THE “HOBBY WAY” 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Somerville Road Elementary School, 
Decatur, Alabama 


oBBY sHow! What an odd 
H sign to be on the door of a 
classroom! Intrigued, the visitor 
enters. Inside are all sorts of 
exhibits, carefully arranged on 
large tables and small tables, on 
handmade shelves, and in deco- 
rated showcases. Since there is no 
overcrowding, each display stands 
out individually. Every hobby, 
carried on by a child or by a 
group, has its allotted space, and 
is accurately labeled. Pupil guides 
explain how the hobbies have 
been carried on. 

This Hobby Show, one finds, 
is an annual affair, pleasantly an- 
ticipated by pupils and patrons 
of the school. The teacher of the 
fifth and sixth grades believes 
that every child should be en- 
couraged 
hobby. 
lead to adult vocations, and they 
always help children to discover 


to develop a_ useful 


Some hobbies, she says, 


their 
Besides, they fur- 
nish a link between what the pu- 
pils like to do and what they 


worth-while pursuits for 


leisure time. 


have to do in school, so that 
classwork takes on new meaning. 
A classroom is usually a place 
where children learn how things 
are done, but this one is really a 
workshop, where things actually 
are done—a difference that the 
pupils appreciate. Knowing that 
it is not easy for children to sit 
still and study, the teacher makes 
it possible for them to be doing 
while they are learning. They 
gain an amazing amount of in- 
formation on a wide variety of 
subjects, yet they have compara- 
tively few formal recitations. 
Very little expense is involved 
in this program. Extravagance 
is discouraged, but for essential 
materials and tools, the pupils are 
told that funds can usually be 
found and minor obstacles suc- 
cessfully overcome. 
Collections.—One of the most 
constructive qualities in a grow- 
ing child, this teacher believes, is 


his desire to collect things. A 
desire to gather odds and ends 
can be directed into a valuable 
hobby. Often a child starts col- 
lecting by accident. Perhaps he 
discovers a peculiar stone, which 
he puts in his pocket. In a short 
time he may gather a surprising 
assortment of scientific objects, 
adding to his collection specimens 
picked up on hikes and on longer 
trips. There may be rocks, birds’ 
nests, bugs, butterflies, leaves, and 
shells. Collecting and assembling 
lead the child to search reference 
books, identify, mount, and label 
his specimens. Stamp collecting, 
a favorite hobby, furnishes many 
opportunities for incidental and 
associated learnings. Fortunately 
this classroom has an anteroom 
where the collectors do much of 
their work. The results appear 
in the annual Hobby Show. 
Living things—In the center 
of the display, the pupils place a 


balanced aquirium, which has 
been a source of intense interest 
throughout the year. They have 
also been growing things. <A 
group of nature-lovers had a cer- 
tain part of the school grounds 
assigned to them, and they have 
beautified it with plants and 
shrubbery brought from home. 
Hobby ShoW visitors are shown 
pictures of this project at various 
stages, and are invited to go out- 
side to inspect the results. 
Handicraft.—With a jig saw 
and small pieces of plywood, in- 
terested children produce many 
useful and beautiful objects, and 
these of exhibited. 
Flying, the dominating hobby of 
boys, is represented in the show 
not only by medel airplanes but 
by scrapbooks illustrating types 


course are 


of planes, with descriptive notes 
on each, 

The arts—Once each month, 
when these girls and boys have 
charge of an assembly program, 
they demonstrate that children 


can learn to (Continued on page 64 





commercial firms 


M’* NY 


government 


very valuable to a school. 
worth of such visual 


cerned. 


charts follows. All of 


and certain 
agencies offer free or 
low-cost posters and charts which can be 
The teaching 
material is 
evident, provided that it is carefully se- 
lected and appropriate to the subject under 
consideration and to the age group con- 


A representative list of such posters and 
them 


Visual-Education Materials II1]—Posters 


on Is Made.” 
sel f- 


$.10, 


have been Light”: 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Empire 
State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. to 
Colored wall chart, “How duPont Ray- 

Yarn samples attached. 

General Electric Co., Advertising Division, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
double-faced wall charts, “New Story 
of Light.””. Charts and teachers’ manual, 

Accompanying illustrated book- 

lets for pupils “The New Story of a 

12-page size, $.02 each; 32- 


so on. 
Fifth 
Two 
sizes. 

Tree 


W’ 


= 


and Charts, Part 1 


showing instruments grouped according 
types 





.25 each. 

United Nations Information Service, 610 

Ave., 

Nations posters, various subjects and 

Write for details. 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Grows” 

from Trees.” 


percussion, woodwinds, and 


New York 20. United 


Two charts, “How 


and “What We Get 








carefully appraised for their educational 

value, and all will be available for a rea- 

sonable time after our readers receive this 
magazine. 

Most of these posters and charts are in 
color. They are free unless a price is giv- 
en. In writing to the firms listed for free 
materials, use school stationery or state 
that they are for educational use. 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th 

St., New York 20. Two charts, “Pe- 

troleum Marketing” and “Petroleum 

Drilling and Production.” 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass. Chart, “How Eagle-A Papers 
Are Made.” 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Posters to color, cutouts to color. Each 
set $.50. For list of subjects, send for 
free catalogue of educational materials. 


page size, $.10 each. 

International Shoe Co., 1507 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Historical chart, 
“Shoes through the Ages,” with accom- 
panying booklet. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. “Coal Products Chart.” 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 


N.Y. Posters 10” x 13” in sets. Sub- 
jects: Safety Posters (2 sets), Good 
Manners Posters (2 sets), The Three 


R’s, Health and Safety Posters, Consti- 
tution Posters, Good American Citizen- 
ship Posters. $1.00 each set; $.80 to 
subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Pan-American Band Instrument and Case 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. Chart, “Musical In- 
struments,” showing instruments used in 
the band and orchestra and accompany- 
ing booklet “Musical Instruments and 


estinghouse Electric Corp., School Serv- 
ice, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(1) Four charts describing the historical 


development of modern inventions: 
“What Makes Them Go” (ships), 
“From Tom-Tom to Walkie-Talkie,” 


“Bombs Away,” “The Story of the Iron 
Horse.” All free. (2) Set of 9 “Ev- 
eryday Electricity” charts on familiar 
devices, as incandescent lamp, vacuum 
cleaner, electric elevator. $1.00 per set. 
(3) “Biggest and Littlest Things in the 
Universe,’ from the universe itself to 
the proton. Unique. $1.00. (4) Two- 
colored photographic posters on up-to- 
date scientific and industrial themes will 
be mailed twice a month during the 
school year free of charge. 
(A second group of posters and charts 
classified under the headings of Food, 














Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N.Y. “Co- the Masters.” Both for $.10. Three Transportation, Health and Safety, will 
lumbian Knot Chart.” “Instrument Family Wall Charts,” appear in a later issue.) 
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A UNIT ON TRANSPORTATION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 


HILE studying about com- 

\4 munity helpers, the second- 
graders in our school had been 
especially interested in fire trucks 
and had begun to observe all 
trucks carefully. The location of 
the school on a principal highway 
enabled them to see many kinds 
of transport trucks passing daily. 
They reported or speculated on 
what the trucks were carrying. 

A study of transportation grew 
naturally out of interest in the 
goods brought into our city by 
trucks. However, we found that 
our supplies are brought to us in 
other ways—by railway trains 
and airplanes—and that people 
use trains, busses, and airplanes 
for their individual transporta- 
tion. 

If we need to get supplies from 
other places, we reasoned that 
people in other cities also need 
supplies which they cannot pro- 
vide for themselves. Gradually 
the children formed a concept of 
They wondered 


whether transportation was dif- 


lands far away. 


ferent in such lands, and ques- 
tions arose as to how goods and 
people had been carried before 
modern methods of transporta- 
tion had been invented. 

From time to time, stories re- 
lating to the moving of people 
and goods were placed on the li- 
brary table, and appropriate pic- 
tures were posted on the bulletin 
board while we talked about how 
food and other supplics are de- 
The chil- 


dren were encouraged to mention 


livered to our city. 


what methods of transportation 
they would like to learn more 
about. The following study out- 


line was the result. 


These second-grade children utilized their local 
environment to good advantage in initiating and 
developing the broad subject of transportation. 


STUDY OUTLINE 

A. Foot travel. 
B. Aids to foot travel—rollers, 
snowshoes, skis, skates, sleds, ani- 
mal helpers, drags, roads. 
C. Ancient wheeled vehicles— 
carts, chariots, coaches. 
D. Land travel in the days of 
our forefathers—covered wagons, 
stagecoaches. 
E. Modern land travel—automo- 
biles, trains, busses, trucks. 
F. Water travel—boats of var- 
ious kinds. 
G. Air travel—airplanes, dirigi- 
bles. 

PROCEDURE 
A. Planning.—After we planned 
our outline of work, the children 
were asked to list the activities 
they would enjoy participating in 
during the study. The plan, as 
organized, was written on a chart 
and kept in a conspicuous place 
during the entire study. 


What We Want to Do 


1. Find pictures. 

2. Read stories and poems. 
3. Sing songs. 

4. Write stories and poems. 
5. Make booklets. 

6. Draw pictures. 

7. Play games. 

8. Keep a word list. 

9. Have a program. 





{ll goods were once transported by man or animals. 


The camel is still 
important as a burdenbearer in many parts of the world, 


Ewing Calloway 


B. Objectives.—The teacher or- 
ganized her own outline of objec- 
tives for the unit under the 
following main heads: General 
Aims; Social Habits and Atti- 
tudes; Knowledges, Skills, and 
Appreciations. 

C. Experiences.—For real-life ex- 
periences, the children went on 
an excursion to our railroad sta- 
tion, and made daily observations 
of various modes of transporta- 
tion. They used these experi- 
ences as the basis for stories that 
they told, wrote, and illustrated. 
They also engaged in related ac- 
tivities—reading, narrating, and 
writing about early methods of 
transportation, drawing illustra- 
tions, and singing songs. 


INTEGRATIONS 


Carrying out the plan as ar- 
ranged by the children was done 
by integrating the subject matter 
with classroom subjects, using the 
following outline. 

A. Reading. 

1. Stories. 

2. Poems. 

B. Language. 

1. Conversational stories. 

a) Transportation long ago. 

b) American transportation. 

c) Travel in other countries. 

d) Progress in transportation. 
2. Individual and group stories 
written on such subjects as Trav- 


a 


eling on Foot, The Traveling Bed, 
Helps for Foot Travel, Animals 
That Help, Wheels, The Covered 
Wagon, The Stagecoach, The 
Station, The Train, The Round- 
house, Cars and’ Trucks, Travel- 
ing by Air, Ships. 

3. Creative work—stories, poems, 
riddles. 

C. Music. 

D. Art and handwork. 

1. Illustrations for many of the 
subjects about which stories were 


written, 

2 ms > aur 

2. Figure drawing. 
3. Animal drawing. 


Object drawing. 

. Picture appreciation—“Shoe- 
ing the Bay Mare,” by Landscer; 
“Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf,” by Millet; “Men on the 
Docks,” by Bellows; “The Mar- 
ket Cart,” by Gainsborough. 

E. Numbers. 

1. Story problems related to the 
unit. 


— > 


2. Counting processes involved 

in the study. 

3. Combinations involved in the 

problems. 

F. Spelling.—Words that related 

to our study. 

G. Writing. 

1. Writing stories, poems, and 

letters. 

2. Writing words for spelling. 
REVIEW 

A. Self-checking.—As the work 

progressed, we discovered the 

need for frequent recall of ma- 

terial. Since our time was lim- 

ited, we permitted the children 

to check one another by use of 

the “Do You Know” game. The 

following are examples of ques- 


tions used. (Continued on page 66) 





Up and down our highways, day and night, move heavy trucks, bringing 


the materials we need to carry.on our way of life. 
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Suggestions for 
Enriching the Vocabulary 


ETHEL MORRISON 


Rural Teacher, New Elbon School, 
Haakon County, South Dakota 


O' ALL the languages used by 


modern man, English—our 
priceless heritage 
the most versatile. 





is considered 
Through its 
use, ideas can be expressed with 
almost unlimited shades of mean- 
ing. Why, then, do many young 
people enter junior and senior 
high schools with painfully stilt- 
ed, inadequate vocabularies? 

A child just entering school 
takes with him the vocabulary 
he has accumulated through the 
years of association with parents 
and playmates. The most that 
we can expect of him is a vo- 
cabulary sufficient to express his 
needs in the simplest way. 

Too often we assume that this 
child, as he learns to read, will 
unconsciously absorb into his 
own vocabulary the words he 
meets. Or we may believe that 
his contacts with well-educated 
teachers and his study of great 
literature will bring about the 
desired results. Supposing that 
knowledge of the works of the 
masters and exposure to the best 
example the teacher can give are 
not effective, we may think that 
daily exercises in English, con- 
tinued through the years, ought 
to produce a person skilled in 
logical thinking, able to enunci- 
ate clearly and speak or write 
expressively. 

The problem posed by the fail- 
ure of all these methods i* re- 
ceiving increased attention from 
educators. One evidence is a se- 
ries of readers, now being widely 
used, which definitely aims to 
promote vocabulary enrichment. 
Specific ways of developing the 
vocabulary are introduced from 
the earliest reading experiences. 

Each new word is approached 
from many angles. For example, 
in a series of sentences, every 
sentence may have a blank left 
to be filled with the same new 
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word; in each setting, however, 
the word has a different meaning. 
Or, the direction may be to sub- 
stitute the word for another in a 
sentence, or to omit it from a list 
of words in a different class, or 
to use it in an original sentence. 
Again, it may be asked for as a 
synonym or an antonym of a 
given word. Each device is not 
only interesting in itself, but it 
also helps to incorporate the word 
into the child’s own vocabulary 
—so that it becomes his own. 

In the approach to this prob- 
lem of vocabulary building, the 
first responsibility rests upon the 
teacher of reading. There are 
unlimited opportunities to make 
use of words paramount in a 
child’s thinking. 

Today’s reading texts are re- 
plete with material which makes 
a vital appeal to children. Prob- 
lems of modern engineering in 
many fields, thrilling experiences 
of aviators, biographies which 
bring great personalities close to 
girls and boys—these cannot be 
told without the use of words 
that explain, thrill, and inspire. 

Here are some of the many 
devices we may use to induce 
pupils to make these words their 
own. They may: 

1. Retell these stories, 
quirement being to use a given 
number of new words. 

2. Write paragraphs contain- 
ing at least three new words 
from some story. 

3. Make lists of synonyms, or 
antonyms, using new words. 

4. Make a built-up story, each 
child adding a bit containing one 
new word. 

§. Collect pictures relating to 
a story and take turns describing 
them. Class evaluates the de- 
scriptions. 

6. Have a storytelling contest. 
The side wins which most aptly 


a re- 
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uses words from a list on the 
blackboard. 

7. Ask a question, using a new 
word. Partner answers, using the 
same word. 

8. Draw slips of paper bear- 
ing words from a certain story. 
Use correctly in sentences. 

9. Make lists of expressions 
which appeal to the senses. 

10. Make lists of where and 
when phrases. 

11. Make lists of picture (de- 
scriptive) phrases. 

12. List words about time and 
weather; ships or airplanes. 

13. List words that tell about 
games and sports. 

14. List words 
animals; people. 


that describe 


_dinary conversation? 


Ask children why they like 
certain radio announcers. What 
qualifications are needed for such 
positions? Are there other posi- 
tions where clarity of expression 
is important? Why must one 
know how to use words in or- 
Does one 
make friends by choosing words 
carefully? In this way develop 
the idea that right use of words 
is supremely important. 

Such activities and discussions, 
progressively continued, waken 
a child to the many possibilities 
in words—a most desirable out- 
come. Once his interest has been 
aroused he will wish to gain for 
himself the ability to express his 
ideas clearly and interestingly. 


Values of Integrating 
Reading and Music 


ENOLA M. E. PEREIRA 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Graham Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


coop deal of emphasis is 

being placed on develop- 
mental reading in English, his- 
tory, mathematics, and the other 
academic subjects, and yet one 
seldom sees any mention of what 
can be done through the arts to 
improve reading ability. I be- 
lieve that this is an unexplored 
field of great importance. 

Music is the subject I gener- 
ally teach, but a year ago I also 
had departmental reading classes 
in the sixth and seventh grades. 
I seized the opportunity to put 
my pet theory into practice. 

During a reading period, I sur- 
prised my classes by distributing 
a new set of community singing 
books, hitherto unused. After 
the few familiar airs were ex- 
hausted, we proceeded to sight- 
sing new ones that had striking 
titles. It was a struggle for the 
children to read the words, and 
still keep in pitch. Without my 
playing of the piano, they would 
have been lost. It was hard work, 
but they enjoyed it. 


I tried to show them that there 
was quite a knack to reading “up 
and down” and “across” at the 
same time. Then came the inevi- 
table question: “Why don’t we 
do this more often?” 

That was the cue I was wait- 
ing for. We plunged headlong 
into the study. About 
songs were covered in six weeks, 
using both music and reading 
periods. The first verse and the 
chorus of fifteen or twenty of 
these songs were already familiar. 
The others were entirely new. 

‘In “reading” the first twenty 
new songs, the following proce- 
dure was used. I played the mel- 
ody while the children hummed, 
watching the notes only, and try- 
ing to guide their voices up of 
down accordingly. 

Then the same song was sung 
with the words. Naturally the 
eye had to grasp each word fast 
enough to follow the music. 
Next the various music mark- 
ings were discussed and the words 
were sung a second time. 
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The lyrics were then read oral- 
ly, and class discussion followed. 
Questions of the following type 
were asked: 

“Who wrote the words to this 


song?” 
“Who composed the music?” 
(Only . important writers and 


composers were stressed.) 

“Is this a folk song or an art 
song?” 

“Can you tell something about 
Scotch music that is like or un- 
like music of other nations?” 

“Where does the action de- 
scribed in the verses take place?” 

“Can you tell the story of the 
song in your own words?” 

Gradually these questions gave 
way to broad, general ones: 

“Jane, what can you tell us 
about this song?” 

“Raymond, what can you add 
to Jane’s comments?” 

The children were encouraged 
to talk about the radio programs 
or movies where they had heard 
the music we were learning. 

When we attempted the rest 
of the songs, the humming stage 
was omitted, and the pupils tried 
to sight-read both words and 
at once. Occasionally I 
would give them the tonality, 
and they would try to sing with- 
out any help from the piano, 
achieving surprising success. 

When the entire sixty songs 
had been studied in this manner, 
the pupils sang them once more. 
Finally they listened while the 
teacher played them, trying to 
identify them and to fix the mel- 
odies in their minds. 

At the close of the study we 
gave an assembly program which 
was an excellent evaluation of 
the work. It took the form of 
a quiz. I decided to use both 
sixth- and seventh-grade classes. 
The boys were to be pitted 
against the girls, rather than one 
room against the other, because 
of the age difference. 

Questions were written on slips 
of paper and deposited in a box. 
A girl and a boy took turns 
drawing the questions from the 
box and reading them to the con- 
testants. A kindergarten child 
drew from another box the name 
of the person to be quizzed. 
Each of four eighth-graders held 


music 


a copy of the questions and an- 
swers, as well as a songbook, in 
order to act as judges in case of 
controversy. The following are 
a few of the questions we asked: 

Name at least two musical in- 
struments used in Hawaii. 

Answer: Guitar, or ukulele, 
or drum (any two). 

What is the nationality of this 


song? (Teacher plays “Santa 
Lucia.”’) 
Answer: Italian. 


What is the title of this song? 
(Teacher plays.) 

Answer: “Robin Adair.” 

What kind of music would you 
expect to hear in a country that 
has many mountains? 

Answer: Music with a wide 
range of notes in the melody. 

There were a number of use- 
ful outcomes of this study. The 
children showed an increased in- 
terest in composers and in vari- 
ous types of songs. They gained 
an enlarged repertory of folk and 
art songs. They learned, inci- 
dentally, numerous musical facts, 
such as dynamics, tempo mark- 
ings, and repeat marks. They 
learned to be more observing of 
all the words, signs, and abbrevi- 
ations on the printed page (musi- 
cal or otherwise). They gained 
a better knowledge of how to 
study a song (text and music) in 
order to interpret it properly. 
The assembly program disclosed 
that a wealth of information had 
been acquired: rivers, climates, 
costumes of different countries; 
an acquaintance with characters 
from legends, mythology, and 
classical literature. 

One could hardly judge by 
mere observation whether such 
study helped eye span in reading, 
but the children seemed to learn 
rote songs (words and music 
taught simultaneously) with con- 
siderably more ease at the end of 
the study than at the beginning. 
Furthermore there was real in- 
tegration between reading and 
music, and, in the course of learn- 
ing the sixty songs, the class ac- 
quired several new reading skills 
and had much purposeful read- 
ing practice. I consider that the 
effort was well worth while. In 
what better way could one stim- 
ulate an interest in the classics? 








Guidance in 
Word Recognition 


MARGARET CROWDER 


Principal, Island Home Elementary School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


HEN a child is just begin- 

\ ning to learn to read— 
usually in the first grade—he ac- 
quires a sight vocabulary of from 
350 to 500 words. This he does 
largely through recognition of a 
word by its configuration, or by 
clues which grow out of certain 
peculiarities such as length, tall 
letters, or the tail of a y. Fur- 
thermore he meets the printed 
forms of words which are already 
a part of his oral language, and 
with the exception of a relatively 
few abstract words—such as here, 
was, and were—he encounters 
words with a strong emotional 
appeal. All of this makes recog- 
nition easier for him. 

As the child enters the period 
of rapid growth in learning to 
read, which comprises the second 
and third grades, his need for 
words increases at a terrific rate. 
His stock of sight words is inade- 
quate. He can no longer depend 
on visual memory of the total 
word, on some personal clue that 
serves as a guide, or on the emo- 
tional appeal that the word holds 
for him. With his rapidly in- 
creasing vocabulary, he must now 
meet new words independently. 
The painstaking presentation of 
each new word by the teacher, 
which aided him during the first 
year, is no longer possible. In 
addition, his reading material now 
becomes more diversified, and ex- 
tends beyond his immediate envi- 
ronment. He must attach new 
meanings to familiar words and 
also add many entirely new words 
to his vocabulary. Hence, the 
acquiring of new words involves 
not only visual perception but 
also the acquisition and extension 
of meanings. 

There is no more critical time 
during the* child’s experience in 
learning to read than this period. 
Without careful guidance he will 
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do one of two things. He will 
become completely dependent on 
adult help and expect to be told 
every unfamiliar word, or he will 
develop some method of word at- 
tack of his own, far too often a 
faulty hunt-and-pick attack or 
a tedious spelling out of the 
word. The only alternative, if 
the child is to reach the stage of 
reading adaptation required by 
fourth grade, is a definite pro- 
gram of guidance in word rec- 
ognition during the second and 
third grades. 

The teacher’s objective in such 
a program is toward independent 
word recognition on the part of 
the child. The degree of inde- 
pendence he attains will be in 
proportion to the efficiency he 
develops in the use of the vari- 
ous aids to word recognition. Bas- 
ically there are three main aids 
which the proficient reader habit- 
ually uses: visual helps, phonetic 
knowledge, and meaning or con- 
text. 

Of the visual helps, the most 
elementary is word-form clues. 
The child has been using this aid 
all along, but during the later 
primary grades he should have 
definite practice in studying word 
forms to discriminate between 
confusing words. For example, 
he may be given sentences such 
as the following and be told to 
select the word that completes 
the meaning of the sentence. 

The (children, chickens) go to 
school. 

A (cow, crow) can fly. 

Joyce lives in a white (horse, 
house) . 

Another exercise, for the same 
purpose, may consist of pairs of 
confusing words, one of which is 





SEE PAGE 21 
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SEATWORK ON NUMBER CONCEPTS 


ANIPULATION of objects has an im- 
portant place in the development of 
a child’s ideas of number. Kinesthetic, or 
touch, learning has always been basal 
racial development, and it is equally basal 
in the development of number concepts. 
There should be a gradual advance from 
objects to symbols and abstractions. 
We can scarcely realize the greatness of 
a child’s mental stretch as he makes the 
change from handling meaningful objects 
to dealing with mathematical 
, and figures. 


symbols, 
The steps 


through which he progresses from the very 


such as +, 


concrete to the entirely abstract are these: 
1. Manipulation of meaningful objects 
(toys, pencils, books). 
2. Manipulation of counters, as splints, 
play money, cardboard squares and circles. 
3. Looking at and drawing 
objects. 
4. Drawing lines, 


pictures of 
squares, circles, and 
other shapes. 

Expressing number ideas with pure 
symbols (figures and signs). 

The point cannot be too strongly made 
that each of these steps has values in it- 
self. It is not merely a device to be hur- 
ried over so that children can come as soon 
as possible to “real arithmetic” —meaning 
the manipulation of figures with pencil 
and paper. 

As a matter of fact, even in first grade 
there is not enough concrete work, and in 
second and third grades children often get 
little or none. To make each step or proc- 
ess meaningful, there should be a manipu- 
lative, objective approach. This is true at 
grade level. fractional 
equivalents, and percentiles need such an 
approach no less than the simple unitary 
counting done by beginners. 

We offer below a few suggestions for a 


every Perimeter, 


type of meaningful arithmetic seatwork 
which will help children, throughout the 
primary grades, to develop concepts, to 
discover relationships, and to understand 
our number system. 

Here is an activity which involves 
simple counting. It is suitable for begin- 
ners in first grade and will give them much 
pleasure. Distribute art paper, 12” x 18”, 
and show children how to fold it into 
6-inch squares. They then write the num- 
bers from | to 6 in the squares. 








¥ -_ 














6) 


The children draw and color one object 
in the first square, two other objects in 
the second, and so on. They might, for 





example, draw six different kinds of flow- 
ers; or draw one boat, three 
shoes, and so on, up to six. 
After the first 
attempts, discuss suitable objects to draw, 
using bright color, and filling the space. 
Great improvement will result. These pa- 
pers make an attractive room ‘essdiaiens 
Using a Picture Chart. Post a pic- 
ture chart of simple outline drawings with 
the correct word under each picture. 


{) oS, 


chair house hat boat 


HX OK 


bed tent apple sun 
arphaAdZ 


cup flag tree moon 


1} \ x 


pail bell bird star 


two girls, 


Repeat several times. 

















Such a chart has many possibilities for class 
work as well as for seatwork. Here are 
seatwork directions based on the picture 
chart, ranging from the very simple to the 
more complicated. 
(1) Draw 3 apples. 
Draw 3 trees. 
Draw 2 bells. 
(2) Draw 8 boats. 
Under them draw half as many. 
(3) Draw 9 cups. 
Draw a ring around the second and 
third cups. 
Draw lines under the first cup and 
the last cup. 
Make an x under the middle cup. 
(4) Find 1/3 of 9 tents. 
Find 1/4 of 4 hats. 
(Child draws a row of pictures and makes 
a ring around indicated fractional part.) 
3. Children may make picture stories 
from a list of addition examples, and with 
their own choice of picture. Second-grade 
children do not need any picture chart to 
refer to. For 2 + 3, they may write 


bhandhhh erefihhhih 
hh + hhh = hhhhh 
> ged - 5 


4. Domino Pictures. Provide actual 
dominoes or domino shapes with combina- 
tions through 10, or perhaps to 9 and 9. 
Use the conventional domino groupings. 




































































Children mark around the domino shapes 
and put in the dots. Stress the making of 
large round dots, and say that no dot 
should touch the edge of its square. Below 
a domino the correct number statement 
(5 and 3 or 5 + 3 = 8) may be written. 
Second-graders may write the correlative 
addition and subtraction combinations 
which belong with a given domino. 
S5S+3=8 §—5 = 3 
3+5=>8 8—3=—5 
§. Give written questions in counting 
and measuring to answer with figures. 
How many windows are in this room? 
How long is your reading book? How 
wide is it? (Teach pupils to answer in 
abbreviated form—5'»” long, and so on). 
6. Graphic representation will aid chil- 
dren in understanding the decades. They 
may read the number picture 




















as 25, or similarly translate numbers into 
boxed groups of tens and units. 

7. Give directions for drawing lines, 
squares, and oblongs, with a ruler (primary 
type, having only quarter-inch divisions) . 
Example: 

Draw lines 114” long, long, 314” 
long. Draw a 2'%-inch square. 

Draw an oblong 5 inches long and 1 inch 
wide. 

The method of drawing squares and ob- 
longs (top line first, then left side, right 
side, and bottom) should be carefully 
taught during class periods. All work 
must be checked and corrected. 

Notice that in all these types of seat- 
work, it is the number concept which 
emphasized. No calculations are sug- 
gested. However, few will deny that 
varied practice of this type with objects 
and pictures will not only tend to reduce 
the time needed for later drill, but will 
teach pupils to regard arithmetic as mean- 
ingful and to use it meaningfully. 
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pronounced by the teacher and 
identified by the children, as: 

father then > through was 
feather them though saw 

Help may be given when need 
arises through a comparison of 
similar word forms. For example, 
the child does not readily recog- 
nize the word flight. Night, 
light, sight, and flight may be 
written in a column for the child 
to pronounce. Through the aid 
of the known words he will rec- 
ognize the new .word. 

A second visual aid is inspec- 
tional analysis. Probably the 
first type to be introduced, and 
one of the most usable aids for 
all time, is the habit of recogniz- 
ing the base form. 
the primer level the child has 
learned to identify looked and 
looking because he knows look. 


As early as 


Now the aid is extended to in- 
clude a great variety of forms. 
Careful guidance in its use will 
enable the child to unlock many 
When it is used, 
such variants as the plural form 


new words. 
of nouns and the third person 
singular of familiar verbs present 
no problems. 

which include a 
variety of suffixes, prefixes, and, 


Derivatives 


in some case, words having both 
a prefix and a suffix—such as dis- 
tasteful—cause no difficulty if 
the habit of analyzing words into 
base words, prefixes, and suffixes 
has been established. By way of 
practice, children may be asked 
to underline the base word (as 
golden), or to write the base 
word under the derived form, 
where a change has taken place 
in adding the suffix, as, 

easily 
. casy 
Exercises may be worked out in 
which the children build longer 
words by adding prefixes or suf- 
fixes to words. The object is to 
make the child so familiar with 
prefixes and suffixes that he will 
immediately recognize the word 
as a derivative and look for the 
base word. 

Another simple but very help- 
ful type of visual analysis is the 
recognition of compound words 
through their known component 
parts. This method too has been 
introduced during the first year, 
but practice in it should be given 
consistently as compound words 
occur in the reading throughout 
the primary grades. Emphasis 
may be given to parts of the 
words by covering the respective 
parts and having, them pro- 
nounced separately and then as a 
whole word. Practice may also 
be given by having the children 
build compound words from a 


list containing such words as any, 
one, where, time, and some. 
There are many words in the 
second- and third-grade vocabu- 
laries, however, which cannot be 
analyzed through a recognition 
of the base form and the added 
sufhx or inflectional ending, or 
through recognition of their sepa- 
rate parts. Words like princess 
and mischievous (appearing in a 
third-grade reader) come under 
this classification, and they are 
too long to be sounded out. Such 
words lend themselves to attack 
through the recognition of syl- 
The increase of skill 


in the use of this aid at this lev- 


labic units. 


el is concerned with creating an 
awareness of syllabic units rather 
than with formal presentation of 
syllabication principles. 

A second aid to word recogni- 
tion to be considered is phonctic 
knowledge. Emphasis should be 
put on functional phonetic drills. 
An awareness of the sound and 
appearance of initial consonants 
(as c, ch, bl, spr) in familiar 
words was developed during the 
This is continued and 
extended during the second and 
third years until, by the end of 
the third year, the habit of giving 
attention to the initial part of a 
word should be definitely fixed, 
and _ the 
sounds should be accurate enough 
to serve as a ready clue. 
this period, a knowledge of vowel 


first year. 


recognition of initial 


During 


sounds should also function as a 
word-attack clue. 

The third, and perhaps most 
important, aid to word recogni- 
tion is context. It is important 
from the very beginning that 
children be aware of the meaning 
of the sentence. Context should 
habitually be used both as a clue 
and as a final check on all other 
clues. The use of context clues 
operates to its best advantage in 
combination with other aids. The 
initial consonant, for example, 
gives the child a clue to an un- 
known word, the context verifies 
the clue. Children should be 
taught to make use of context as 
an aid in discriminating between 
confusing word forms. It is the 
tcacher’s responsibility so to guide 
the child that he will consistently 
use context as an aid in attacking 
new words. It is well to give 
specific practice in combining 
context clues with other clues. 
For example, in the combination 
of context and initial consonant 





clues, the pupil may be asked to 
read such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing: 

Mary ran all the way down the 
st to the st : 

In conclusion, it might be well 
to state briefly a few of these 
basic principles. 

1. Instruction 
cording to need. 

2. It should be opportune. 


should be 


ac- 


3. Continued use should be 
made of aids introduced at cach 
succeeding stage or level. 

4. Ready application should be 
made of each aid. 

§. Left-to-right perception is 
never to be interfered with. 

6. Word elements should be 
taught through known words. 

7. Versatility of attack should 
be the teacher’s goal. 


I 


Help Children Discover 
Spelling Rules 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


NSTEAD of dictating spelling 
I rules in a fourth grade, it is 
far better to build up to cach 
rule, so that it will be fully un- 
Here is a detailed ex- 
ample of this procedure. 

1. Offering no explanation, 
ask ‘the pupils to write these 
words in a column as you dictate: 
cap, bat, pan, not, pin, Sam, bit, 


derstood. 


mad, sham, hid, rob, rod. 

2. Spell the words aloud as you 
help them check their lists. 

3. With no further explana- 
tion, ask them to spell the follow- 
ing words in a second column, 
opposite the first: cape, hate, pane 
(window), uote, pine, same, bite, 
made, shame, hide, robe, rode. 

4. Spell these words also as you 
help the pupils check their second 
list. 

§. Put both lists of words on 
the blackboard, and ask: What 
two things do you observe about 
the words in the second column? 

Answers: (1) All words end 
in e, and (2) In the middle of 
every word there is a long vowel. 

6. Go through the second col- 
umn to prove the last statement, 
saying the sounds in unison. 

7. Then ask: What two things 
do you observe about the words 
in the first column? 

Answers: (1) The words do 
not end in ¢, and (2) The mid- 
dle vowel is short. 

Pronounce all words in unison. 

8. Show the class that syllables 
treated the same as actual 


Put on the blackboard a 


are 
words. 


single column of syllables (not 
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words) with short sounds: an, at, 
ap, am, il, ip, if, em, om, ol. 
Pointing to each syllable, have the 
pupils say them in unison. (Drill 
till it is done correctly and with- 
out deliberating. ) 

9. Say, “Now as quickly as I 
add the letter ¢ to each syllable, 
you pronounce it.” Go down the 
column, adding an ¢ to each and 
giving the children the correct 
sound if they hesitate. 

10. Say: “Can you think of a 
rule you might state that would 
help you to remember when syl- 
lables like these are found in your 
spelling or language lessons?” 





On the next page will be 
found the sixth chart on 
parts of speech. A chart 
on adjectives was pub- 
lished in our last issue. 








11. From the children get the 
rule: When ¢ is found at the end 
of a syllable, the middle vowel 
of the syllable has the long sound. 

12. Dictate a few unfamiliar 
words to let them apply the rule. 

13. Give similar quick check- 
up tests of other words and syl- 
lables, mentioning often that the 
final ¢ makes the vowel long. In 
spelling-study time, call attention 
to evidences of the rule. 

14. Do not introduce another 
rule until this one is fixed, under- 
stood, and regularly applied. 
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Parts of Speech—Adverbs 


An adverb is a word used to modify 
the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 
walk softly very glad too quickly 


SOME KINDS OF ADVERBS 


TIME—now, early, by and by, sometimes 
PLACE-there, near, below, within 
NUMBER-twice, always, again, seldom 


MANNER—aloud, so, how, quickly, merrily 


DEGREE—partly, quite, rather, too, very 


Some adverbs may be compared— 
rapidly more rapidly most rapidly 
otten oltener ottenest 
well better best 
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Dale Nichols’ 
“COMPANY FOR SUPPER” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do your parents or grandparents ever 
tell you stories about the time when they 
were little? Here is a picture that tells us 
a story about the early part of the twenti- 
eth century, when the artist was a little 
boy. The title helps us to put into words 
the story that the picture suggests. 

Have you ever seen any of the Currier 
and Ives prints of bygone days? This 
painting by a modern artist, delightfully 


emphasizing the colorful and quaint, has 
much the same sort of appeal for us. 
During and since the 1930’s, artists have 
painted many pictures of the “American 
scene”—the’land, the people, and ways of 
living. One such artist is Dale Nichols, 
creator of this cheerful picture. He paints 
farm and countryside with a warmth 
which gladdens the heart. He makes us 
feel that “All’s right with the world.” 


TEE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


As we look at “Company for Supper” 
we feel cold, but only pleasantly so. Have 
you ever seen the sky so blue? Have you 
ever seen blue snow? You may have 
looked at a natural-color photograph of a 
snow scene and noticed colors that you 
had not been conscious of when you 
looked at real snow. Artists generally 
see the colors of nature more clearly than 
the rest of us. On the other hand, an art- 
ist may use colors that are actually more 
brilliant than nature’s colors. Which do 
you think is true of this painting? Dale 
Nichols is famous for his use of color. 
How would you describe his blue tones— 
dull, brilliant, clear, vivid, somber? 

How bright the afternoon sunshine 
makes the big red barn! Where are some 
other red objects? Because it is a warm, 
glowing color, the red prevents this pic- 
ture from seeming too cold. What other 
warm color do we see at some of the win- 
dows? 

Now let us look at the people! How 
has the artist placed the “company” so 
they'll show up well? The silhouette of 
the horses against the snow is most effec- 
tive too. Why doesn’t the sleigh stand 
out so clearly? 

How many are coming to supper? We 
can easily imagine that the boy standing 
beside the driver is shouting, “Hello, folks! 
Here we are—the whole family!” How 
do you know the others are grownups? 
Who was the first to greet the company? 
He adds a note of joyous excitement. How 
many persons are at the farmhouse? 
There’s just a suggestion of someone at 
the barn door. We hope it’s another girl 
or boy so there can be fun in the snow. 


Dale Nichols says that when company 
came to supper the children used to play 
hide-and-go-seek, and build houses of 
chairs and blankets, while their parents 
feasted on fried chicken and gossip. Do 
you think the children ate their share of 
chicken? Wouldn’t you? Why didn’t 
they listen to the radio? 

Have any of the family been out since 
it snowed? Did they walk or drive? The 
footprints and tracks make an interesting 
pattern on the smooth snow. What kind 
of lines are formed by the tracks? Find 
some other curved lines in the picture. 
An artist use’ curves in his composition to 
express buoyancy and vigorous grace. 

Another pleasing pattern is made by 
the trees and windmill against the sky. 
Why don’t they stand out sharply? They 
almost melt into the sky. That’s one proof 
we have that the sun is getting low. Is 
there any other way to tell? 

Do the trees look exactly like real trees? 
They have been simplified somewhat, like 
trees in a design. There is a smoothness 
about this oil painting that contrasts 
sharply with the rough texture of some 
oil paintings we have seen. We feel that 
it is in keeping with the effect produced 
by the elimination of all fussy detail. 

Let’s hurry on now toward the folksy 
pleasures of “company for supper”—the 
games, the food, and the friendly talk. 
Who wants to play Fox and Geese? Who'll 
join in singing: 

“Hurrah for jolly old winter! 
The king of the seasons is he.” 


LoOcATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


Dale Nichols was born in 1904 in Ne- 
braska, and spent a very happy childhood 
on his father’s grain and livestock farm. 
He especially remembers “the old swim- 
ming hole; the warm dusty road we trod 
barefoot; the thrills of Halloween; snow 
battles and kid parties.” 

His mother noticed that Dale began to 
show signs of ability in drawing at the 
early age of four. Later his school teach- 
ers encouraged him, so by the time he was 
nineteen the boy had decided to go to Chi- 
cago to study art. He studied first at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. The rest of his 
formal training was received at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

At this time he also made layouts for a 
company which printed calendars. This 
interest in commercial illustration and ad- 
vertising has continued to the present day. 
He sees no reason for separating fine and 
commercial art. 

In 1935, in a competition sponsored by 
the Chicago Art Institute for midwestern 
artists, Mr. Nichols won the first prize. 
The judges voted his “End of the Hunt” 
the best among thousands of paintings. 
It was later purchased by the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York. Dale 
Nichols has since won several awards, 
and has exhibited his work in many 
shows. He uses oils, water colors, and 
pen and ink equally well. 

Mr. Nichols has given lectures at the 
University of Illinois as visiting professor 
of art. He was formerly a member of the 
art staff of the Chicago Tribune, and he 
is now on the Advisory Board of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Collection of Con- 
temporary American Painting. 

Although in recent years he has spent 
some time in Alaska, Mexico, and his be- 
loved Nebraska, he considers his “rancho” 
at Tucson, Arizona, his home. The colors 
used throughout the house match those in 
one of his paintings which hangs over the 
fireplace in the living room. You will 
find pictures of him and his home in Be#- 
ter Homes and Gardens for January 1945. 





Tucson, Arizona 


Dear CHILDREN: 

It may interest you to know that 
I did advertising designs and il- 
lustrations for ten years before I 
realized that the thing I could do 
best was that which I knew best. ! 
had been a farmer, and it was a 
painting of a farm which changed 
the course of my career. I believe 
that to do what one likes and 
knows is the truest road to success. 


Your friend, 


DaleNichols 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


TEACHING! 


















































Wh Y C compose very short songs dur- Another child answered with: “ 
en oung omposers ing the music period, without ——— BSS ae 
any thought of recording them. = =~ o— f ; 
Create Songs Some children were timid about Hap-py birth-day to you, Rich - ard. swe 
singing before the class at first, Later in the year we began re- i 
but later they found that sing- cording some of the songs as the - 
MARGARET McLAURINE , : baa) sche 
ing their thoughts and feelings children had become interested in “sai 
Teacher, First Grade, Washington School, was as easy as talking, and they making longer songs and in writ- ly | 
Muskogee, Oklahoma were eager to create. Almost any ing rhymes. The children also ti 
occasion would prompt someone often wanted to draw pictures ae 
or children in primary grades The children learned to play to express himself by means of a about songs that they had sung. — 
F to create music once seemed their melodies on glasses, which tuneful sentence or two. For ex- The song “Summertime” (see tbe 
to me beyond achievement. I were tuned by pouring water into ample, one child sang this song: bottom of the page), created a 
have found, however, that it is them. (The size and thickness of during the last few weeks of ia 
just as feasible for young girls a glass determines its tone, and as school, shows how much the pu- 4 
and boys to do original work in water is added the tone is low- I havea birth-day. Tam six years old. pils had progressed in a year. that 
music as it is for grownups—in ered.) I tuned the glasses to an am 
fact, it is easier for children. My octave within the child’s singing ko 
first- and second-graders, of var- voice. ( a 
ying musical ability, have been My principal difficulty was in ‘ ha 
able to create many songs. recording the melodies. It is more A xe Scri tless 99 Pla sie 
When we started this type of spontaneous for a child to com- Pp y es ? 
work I was teaching the second pose the words and the melody P d ° S h l we iy 
grade. The children composed at the same time, but it is much repare In C OO ‘tin 
couplets about the weather, na- more difficult for the teacher to were 
ture, special holidays, and their transcribe. The glasses were a c he 
own pn in and out of help to me in copying the mel- semen —_— er pe 
school. I wrote a couplet on the ody after the child had sung the Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operaiing with ge 
; : Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York T 
blackboard, and the children re- tune. A piano would have helped ; 
peated it in rhythm until they even more, but we had none in a 
had memorized it. Then three our room.  ee278 early in the school built on three levels—Contracts ig. 
or four pupils in turn sang the The first two songs below were year as it does, Thanksgiv- C, B, and A. Contract C (some- Th 
words, and finally the class de- created in my second grade. ing offers the wise teacher an_ times B also) is meant for all the ki 
cided which tune they liked best. The next year, when I taught excellent opportunity to explore pupils, while Contract A is de- my 
Occasionally the opening part of first grade, I thought creative the creative depths of her new signed to reach those who like to 7 " 
one child’s melody and the end- music would be more difficult to class. do additional work and whose re 
ing of another’s were selected. I accomplish, but I found that the The very familiarity of the creative resources a busy teacher “tig 
then wrote the music and the songs came just as spontaneously Thanksgiving story makes it an does not always have time to tap. val 
words on the blackboard, and as they had in the second grade. easy theme to work with in pre- When they are handed to the pe 
the whole group sang the song. _Early in the year I let the pupils paring to give a “scriptless” play. children, the projects are fully he 
Moreover, the children find sat- explained and the due date is in- wu 
Rain isfaction in seeing something that dicated. Each pupil has full re- es 
iit ae —— , they themselves have created, and sponsibility for getting the work ra 
eo — == 22 SSS ES — ss} —] 1 parents enjoy being part of the done. He can do as excellent or Pros 
” es apie dt Gr dbase SOR: cies bem dette audience when the play is given. as poor a job as he sees fit. "' 
I would recommend starting This procedure is especially well r 
eri = SSS SS f - } > ? + ==! such a Thanksgiving project on adapted to a rural school or to po 
a Tr ETA rel ee TA 4 sic tii thi tote al 4 Monday of the preceding week, any situation in which the teach- ri 
This will give seven full days for er has groups on different levels ial 
” preparatory work and leave the of chronological or mental age. mie 
a, See eighth day—the Wednesday be- The actual development of the we 
ee ee SS fore Thanksgiving—free for pre- play will be done in class time the 
eo on 7 Neg DB. . aru, 4% anpere senting the play. under the teacher’s supervision par 
ee a ee i oy The project plan seems to and with the co-operation of the she 
work out well in language class- whole group. The material for par 
Summertime es, and it is particularly suited to the play will be a natural out- tel] 
a study program of this kind. A growth of the work done by pu- da 
project sheet is prepared for each pils for their projects. be 
phase of the subject, and a copy The time devoted to a project of 
is given to each child. [Refer to should be divided into three bor 
f the project sheets at the end of parts—distribution and explana- ing 
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class work, with teacher and pu- 
pils contributing; and the work 
period, during which the children 
are “on their own.”” During this 
period they are allowed to use 
the resources of the room or the 
school library, to discuss prob- 
lems with the teacher individual- 
ly, and in some instances to talk 
over questions with classmates. 
The creation of the play should 
begin with Project Two, when 
pupils collect a wealth of infor- 


-mation on the life of the Pil- 


grims. The information should 
be so organized in their minds 
that they can answer questions 
When they are 
prepared with this information 
(probably a day or two after the 
introduction of the project, de- 


spontaneously. 


pending upon the group), the 
teacher should suggest utilizing 
it in conversation. The class can 
then be divided into two groups 
—one called the Children of To- 
day and the other the Pilgrim 
Children. 

The object of the conversation 
can be the exchange of informa- 
tion concerning life today and 
life in the days of the Pilgrims. 
The groups are to talk together, 
asking and answering questions. 
This excellent oral 
English lesson. Naturally, the 
first attempts at conversation will 
be weak, and the children will be 
hesitant both in asking and in 
answering questions. Afterward 
the teacher should hold an an- 
alysis session with the children so 
as to help them discover their 
faults and devise improvements 
for the next attempt. 

In the second trial, it is usu- 
ally advisable to tell the pupils to 
stick to their own topics (chosen 
for Project Two, Contract C) 
and to prepare questions and an- 


makes an 


swers on it only. For example, a 
girl who has chosen “Lighting 
the Pilgrim Home” may ask her 
partner on the modern side how 
she likes to dip candles. The 
partner may express surprise, and 
tell how homes are lighted to- 
day. The Pilgrim child may then 
be asked to give an explanation 
of candle dipping. In this way, 
both modern and Pilgrim light- 
ing will be explained in easy, nat- 
ural conversation. 


It may be desirable to have 
some groups write out their ques- 
tions and answers, but psually it 
is best to keep the response as 
spontaneous as possible. After 
two or three conversation peri- 
ods, certain questions and an- 
swers become a definite part of 
the talk and are changed only as 
to wording and timing. After 
the children have prepared an 
introduction and a closing for 
their play, they are ready to pro- 
duce it. As a sort of prologue, 
one pupil should tell the audience 
how the play has grown out of 
the classwork, and explain that 
there has been no script or mem- 
orization of the parts. This idea 
intrigues the children and im- 
presses the parents. 

When we presented such a 
play, it was prepared according 
to the plan just outlined. At the 
production, the words spoken by 
the children were taken down in 
shorthand by a student teacher. 
Later she and I typed the dia- 
logue so that the children could 
read what they had said. We 
used this transcript for a criti- 
cism period and discussed its 
merits and defects. The children 
were amazed to see that a play, 
pleasing and well co-ordinated, 
had resulted from their collection 
of facts and their class conver- 
They justifiably 
proud of it. 

When children have had the 


experience of developing such a 


sations. were 


Thanksgiving play, they often 
express a desire to prepare plays 
for other holidays. Our pupils 
not only benefited from a cre- 
ative experience, but they had 
excellent practice in oral English 
and meaningful lessons in cour- 
tesy. It took real self-control for 
a player, eager to tell what he 
knew, to avoid interrupting a 
classmate. 

Following are our project con- 
tract sheets. 


Project One 
History of Thanksgiving 
Due Date see Sacciineaaieas 


Contract C. 

Read in the encyclopedia or in 
any other reference work the 
story of Thanksgiving and then 


rewrite it (Continued on page 60) 


On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways © 
of developing creative work. 


Presenting Poetry 


to Children 


GRACE E. STORM 


Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


NE of the purposes in teach- 
O ing literature is to give 
children a genuine love of po- 
etry, which they will carry with 
them from school into adult life. 
However, this objective is accom- 
plished in the case of only a small 
percentage of all those who study 
literature in school. 

According to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, poetry is the 
“concrete and artistic expression 
of the human mind in emotional 
and rhythmic language.” Po- 
etry is something in a world all 
its own, a thing set apart from 
the materialism of everyday liv- 
ing. How best to present it to 
children deserves special consid- 
eration. 

Poetry can be made a new ad- 
venture for a child, to help him 
appreciate the beauty of the 
world about fully, 
through the expression of lan- 
guage. This objective means that 
poetry must first be given to 
children orally, by a teacher who 


him more 


herself has a genuine love and ap- 
preciation for poetry and who 
will give it in a voice that will be 
a delight to the listening chil- 
dren. 

The tone of the reader can ex- 
press happiness, surprise, quiet- 
ness, sadness, and many other 
moods. For instance, the sur- 
prise in such poems as “The Lit- 
tle Elf”” by John Kendrick Bangs, 
and “Some One” by Walter de 
la Mare,.can be made delightful 
by the tone as well as by the fa- 
cial expression of the reader. 

We cannot begin too early to 
read poetry to children, starting 
with the simpler Mother Goose 
rhymes, and passing on to poems 
with suitable content which have 
genuine literary value, and the 
main themes of which are based 
on, or, at least related to, chil- 
dren’s experiences. 
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While many poems may be 
given during the regular litera- 
ture period, the teacher shuld 
remember that literature has a 
part to play in the setting and 
organization of group life; that 
is, it can be used normally and 
naturally with the group plans 
and activities. Many teachers pre- 
fer to use literature in this func- 
tional way. They argue that the 
present-day program, with _ its 
inclusion of real-life activities, 
needs this enrichment of beauty, 
and that, on the other hand, lit- 
erature profits by a more dy- 
namic approach. 

For example, a lasting impres- 
sion is made by reciting Dorothy 
Aldis’ “Clouds” when the chil- 
dren are taken for a walk and 
notice beautiful clouds in the 
sky. Again, Christina Rossetti’s 
wind poem has a special appeal 
on a day when the wind is high. 
The selection, then, should be in- 
fluenced by a special interest 
which the children manifest at a 
particular time, a holiday or spe- 
cial day, or a season of the year. 
Sometimes when the class atmos- 
phere begins to get tense, the 
teacher may have the children 
repeat a favorite poem. 

It would seem that the teach- 
ing of poetry is chiefly a matter 
of contagious enthusiasm. Cer- 
tainly children can be led to love 
poetry by hearing it read well. 

Learning a poem should be 
spontaneous and incidental, and 
result from hearing the poem 
many times. It is rarely desira- 
ble to require that children mem- 
orize poems, except occasionally 
for a specific purpose; as when 
they decide to present at an as- 
sembly a poem which they have 
not yet learned. Class memori- 
zation of poetry, as practiced in 
the traditional school, is, we 


hope, a thing of the past. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


General Science Information 


ELEANOR 


WALKER 


Formerly, Teacher of General Science, Central School, Dansville, New York 


I. Fill each blank with the word 
which makes the sentence true. 

1. Day and night are caused 
by the of the earth on 
its axis. 

2. The yellow dust from the 
stamens of a flower is called 

3. An alluvial deposit forming 
land at the mouth of a river is 
called a ____.. 

4. The _ 
the solar system. 

§. Artificial silk made 
wood pulp is called 

6. The instrument commonly 
used in studying stars is a 

7. The wearing away of soil by 
the action of wind, frost, and 
water is called 

8. The gas in air or water used 
by all living creatures in breath- 
ing is ° 
9. A mass of ice moving over 
the land is called a 

10. The surroundings in which 
an animal or a plant lives are 
called its 


is the center of 


from 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. Proof of gravitation and 
the speed of falling objects was 
developed by (Pasteur, Galileo, 
Darwin). 

2. The planet nearest the earth, 
and the one we know most about, 
is (Jupiter, Saturn, Mars). 

3. The instrument used to 
measure air pressure is the (bar- 
ometer, piston, thermometer). 

4. By means of the stomates of 
the leaves, (carbon dioxide, oxy- 


A 


gen, nitrogen) is taken from the 
air to be used in making food for 
the growth of the plant. 

§. A crack in the earth along 
which movement takes place is 
called a (crater, fault, volcano). 

6. Conglomerate is made up to 
a large extent of (shale, pebbles, 
sand). 

7. Animals which pass the win- 
ter in an inactive state are said to 
(migrate, hibernate, incubate). 

8. Making the best possible use 
of our forests and wild life is 
called (protection, reforestation, 
conservation). 

9. Water which soaks into the 
ground, and is held in spaces in 
the soil and rocks, is called 
(ground water, hot springs, sur- 
face water). 

10. Asbestos is made ‘of (ani- 
mal, vegetable, mineral) fibers. 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. Soil formed by decomposed 
plant and animal matter is called 
humus. 

2. The wearing away of rock 
is called weathering. 

3. A bee is an insect which 
passes through three stages of 
growth. 

4. Lava is forcibly expelled 
from a geyser. 

§. The Big Dipper is an exam- 
ple of a constellation. 

6. When air is removed from 
a container a vacuum is created. 

7. Insects have six legs. 

8. Igneous rock is formed un- 
der water. (For key, see page 64) 











Did you know that 
more than forty million 
newspapers are sold daily 


in the United States? 
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Names in the News 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


Sclect the name of the person that 
will make each statement correct. 

1. The U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture is (a) James F. Byrnes, 
(b) Clinton P. Anderson, (c) 
Fred M. Vinson, (d) Thomas C. 
Clark. 

2. The majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate is (a) Tom Connally, 
(b) Arthur Capper, (c) Claude 
Pepper, (d) Alben W. Barkley. 

3. Manuel Avila Camacho is 
the president of (a) Brazil, (b) 
Mexico, (c) Chile, (d) Argen- 
tina. 

4. Two of the present “Big 
Three” are (a) Joseph V. Stalin 
and Clement R. Attlee, (b) V. 
M. Molotov and Anthony Eden, 
(c) Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. and 
King Haakon, (d) Charles de 
Gaulle and Winston Churchill. 

§. The governor of California 
is (a) Earl Snell, (b) Dwight 
Griswold, (c) Dwight H. Green, 
(d) Earl Warren. 

6. The president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States is (a) Eric Johnston, (b) 
James H. Doolittle, (c) Robert 
F, Wagner, (d) Chester Bowles. 

7. Here Is Your War was writ- 
ten by (a) Raymond Moley, (b) 
Harold Denny, (c) Henry J. 
Kaiser, (d) Ernie Pyle. 

8. The preamble to the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was 
written by (a) Cordell Hull, 
(b) Lord Halifax, (c) T. V. 
Soong, (d) Jan Christian Smuts. 

9. President Harry S. Truman 
was born in (a) Ohio, (b) Iowa, 
(c) Missouri, (d) Maine. 


10. John Curtin was the war- 
time prime minister of (a) Aus- 
tralia, (b) Canada, (c) Great 
Britain, (d) New Zealand. 

11. The first woman to hold a 
U.S. Cabinet post was (a) Oveta 
Culp Hobby, (b) Mildred H. 
McAfee, (c) Frances Perkins, 
(d) Virginia Gildersleeve. 

12. The U.S. Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion is 
(a) John W. Snyder, (b) Harley 
M. Kilgore, (c) Lister Hill, (d) 
Ely Culbertson. 

13. The governor of New 
York is (a) George Dewey, (b) 
John Dewey, (c) Melvil Dewey, 
(d) Thomas E. Dewey. 

14. The chief justice of the 
United States is (a) Robert H. 
Jackson, (b) Harlan F. Stone, 
(c) Hugo L. Black, (d) Frank 
Murphy. 

15. The man who, on leaving 
the Philippines, said “I will re- 
turn,” was (a) Admiral Dewey, 
(b) General Wainwright, (c) 
President Quezon, (d) General 
MacArthur. 

16. The U.S. Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union is (a) Norman 
Armour, (b) Jefferson Caffery, 
(c) W. Averell Harriman, (d) 
John G. Winant. 

17. The native country of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek is (a) 
Thailand, (b) China, (c) Korea, 
(d) Isan. 

18. The first person to sign the 
United Nations Charter was (a) 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, (b) Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, (c) Sol 
Bloom, (d) Harold E. Stassen. 
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Did you know that 
multiplying may make 


a number smaller? 








19. The speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives is (a) 
Sam Rayburn, (b) Sam Russell, 
(c) Sam Hobbs, (d) Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr. 

‘20. The heir to the throne of 

England is now (a) the Prince 
of Wales, (b) Princess Juliana, 
(c) Princess Elizabeth, (d) Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose. 


21. The president pro tem of 
the U.S. Senate is (a) Theodore 
Bilbo, (b) Kenneth McKellar, 
(c) Josiah W. Bailey, (d) Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr. 

22. Fiorello H. LaGuardia in 
1945 completed twelve years as 
mayor of (a) New York, (b) 
Chicago, (c) Philadelphia, (d) 
Los Angeles. (For key, see page 64) 


Facts to Know about Maps 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


I. Match each word in the num- 
bered list with its correct descrip- 
tion in the lettered list. 


1. longitude 5. map 
2. latitude 6. key 
3. scale 7. globe 


4. lithography 
‘a, a representation of the sur- 
face of the earth 
b. a process by which most at- 
lases and many wall maps are 
printed 
c. an explanation of the mean- 
ings of colors, symbols, and dif- 
ferent sizes of type 
d. a spherical map 
e. the distance on the earth’s 
surface east or west of the prime 
meridian, measured in degrees 
f. the gauge telling how many 
miles an inch stands for 
g. the distance on the earth’s 
surface north or south from the 
equator, measured in degrees 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word from the list below. 
1. A terrestrial globe has a map 
of the on the surface. 
2. A celestial globe has a map 
00 CAG dccchinsin on the surface. 


3. A solid black circle on a 
weather map means ________.. 

4. Single __. are used to 
show cities or towns. 

5. Countries and states are 
shown on ____. maps. 

6. On a physical map, —______. 
indicates the height above the 
level of the sea. 

7. A map is the com- 
monest form of transport map. 

8. The oldest map in existence 


oo... 
9... ~was one of the 
greatest of ancient map makers. 
a was the inventor 


of a map projection in which 
meridians and parallels cross at 
right angles. ° 

11. Oceans and lakes on a map 
a 
12. The . is an imagi- 
nary line running around the 
earth halfway between the poles. 


blue color 
earth heavens 
dots Egyptian 
cloudy road 
equator Ptolemy 
political Mercator 


(For key, see page 64) 


Thought-Provoking Arithmetic 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Carefully think through each of 
the following questions before 
you answer it. 

1. How will you find the num- 
ber of lemons in a box that con- 
tains 12 dozen? 

2. Change 6 inches to feet. Is 
the number in your answer more 
than 6? Is the answer more than 
6 inches? 

3. Change 6 feet to inches. Is 
the number in your answer more 
than 6? Is the answer more than 
6 feet? 

4. When you say that a train 
“averages 70 miles an hour for 7 
hours,” do you mean that it trav- 
els exactly 70 miles each hour? 
Discuss. 

§. Can 25 cents be equally di- 
vided among § children? 

6. If 1 textbook in arithmetic 
costs $1.23, will 3 books cost 
twice as much? 

7. If you use a tablet every 
month, how can you find out 
how many tablets you will need 
for a school year? 

8. Bob sold a certain number 
of puppies. If he tells you how 
much he received for all of them, 
how can you find the average 
price of a puppy? 

9. If you know what a dozen 
bananas cost, how can you find 
what 1 will cost? 

10. Knowing the number of 
days Susie was away, how can 
you find out the number of 
weeks she was gone? 

11. You know the amount of 
money Frank had to begin with. 
He spent one half of it. How 
can you find what he had left? 


12. If you know the dividend 
and the divisor, how do you find 
the quotient? 

13. If you know the length 
and width of a room, in feet, how 
can you find the number of 
square feet in it? 

14. If you know the cost of a 
gallon of ice cream, how can you 
find the cost of 2 quarts? 

15. If you divide two thirds 
of a pie equally among 4 chil- 
dren, what part of the original 
pie will each receive? 

16. If you know how long it 
requires 12 men to build a road, 
how can you find how long it 
will take half as many men? 

17. If you knew the amount 
of money Dick saved every week, 
how could you find the sum he 
saved in a year? 

18. If all of Jim’s birthday 
cake is served to 9 guests and 
himself, how can you find out 
what portion each will get? 

. 19. If you know how many 
feet tall you are, how can you 
find your height in inches? 

20. If you know what time 
school opens and what time it 
closes, how can you find out how 
many hours you spend at school? 

21. If I live .8 mile from my 
school and walk both ways each 
day, how can I find the distance 
I walk in a week? 

22. If you know how many 
inches of snow fell last winter, 
how can you find out how many 
feet fell? 

23. If you know the dimen- 
sions of a field, how can you find 
the perimeter? (For key, see page 64) 
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And So Was the Cat 


MARGARET R. MOORE 


Two sisters wished they had a cat and set out to 


find one. 


It happened that a stray cat wanted a 


home. They met, with fine results for everybody. 


vE and Pat were sisters. Sue 

had a turned-up nose with 
freckles. Pat had a turned-up 
nose without freckles. They did 
everything together. They got 
up at the same time each morn- 
ing, and they played under the 
grape arbor all day long. At 
night they went to bed at the 
same time, and every night they 


dreamed the 


same dream—that 
they had a pet cat! That was 
what they wanted more than 


anything else in the world. 

“If only we had a cat to play 
with us,” they would say to each 
other often. “Any kind of cat!” 

“We could feed him under the 
grape arbor,” said Sue. 

“He could sleep in the kitchen 
at night,” said Pat. 

But they asked their 
mother whether they might have 
a cat, she merely said, “Perhaps 
someday,” or “Maybe,” 


when 


which 
wasn't really yes or no. 

At last Sue and Pat could wait 
no longer, so they started out to 
find a cat for themselves. They 
went up one street and down an- 
other, but not a homeless cat did 
they see. 

“Perhaps,” said Sue, “if we 
walk down an alley we may find 
a homeless cat.” 

“Yes,” said Pat, “let’s do it.” 

In the first alley they saw a 
black cat, but when they tried to 
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catch him, he ran into someone's 
garden. 
“Maybe he 
all,” said Sue. 
In the next alley they saw a 
white cat, and when they tried to 
catch him, he ran up a tree. 


has a home after 


“I guess he doesn’t want a 
home,” said Pat. 

All the time that Sue and Pat 
had been walking up and down 
alleys, they had not noticed a 
Directly behind 
was a common ordinary 
He had 


them all the way because more 


strange thing. 
them 
cat. been following 
than anything else in the world 
he wanted a home. 

At last Sue and Pat sat down 
beside a board fence. 
very, very tired. 

And so was the cat. 

He sat down, too, and when 
Sue looked around, there he was! 
“A cat! 
cried. 


They were 


There is a cat!” she 


“Nice kitty, nice kitty. Come 
here,” said Pat. 

“Purr! Purr!” went the cat. 

First he sat on Sue’s lap, and 
then he sat on Pat’s lap. He 
wanted them to know that he 
would like to go home with them. 

After a while Sue and Pat 
were rested. 

And so was the cat. 
They all got up and started 


down the (Continued on page 59) 
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STORIE 


Book Friends 


ADA NEWTON CAMPBELL 


Many people have found friends in books, but this 
story tells how new friendships among girls and 
boys grew out of a common interest in good books. 


WISH we were back in Mid- 

dletown,” sighed Tom, turn- 
ing from the window. 

“Then there would be some- 
one to play with,” agreed his sis- 
ter Nancy. 

The children were lonesome in 
their new Packing and 
getting started had been fun. 
They had especially enjoyed the 
going-away party given them by 
their friends. There had been ice 
cream, cookies, and candy to eat. 
In a suitcase tied with a big red 
crepe-paper bow they had found 
presents—modeling clay, cutout 
books, and paper dolls. 

“Here are your skates,” said 


home. 


Mother, lifting a pair from the 

“Why 
Perhaps 
you will meet some girls and 
boys.” 


box she was unpacking. 
not go roller skating? 


“It wouldn't be any fun to 
meet strange children,” answered 
Nancy at once. 

“Then play with the things 
your old friends gave you,” sug- 
gested Mother, trying to be help- 
ful. 

“We're tired of cutting pic- 
tures and modeling things,” re- 
plied Tom, turning glumly to the 
window again. 

Mother unpacked one of the 
children’s storybooks. It was old 
and worn. Nancy picked it up 
and started looking at the pic- 
tures. After a while she cried, 
“Tom! Come look at Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs!” 

Tom came and looked over 
her shgulder as she turned the 
pages. “There are Hansel and 
Gretel too!” he exclaimed. “And 
the Goose Girl, and the Fisher- 
man talking to the Flounder!” 

“Here’s the Tailor who visited 
the Giants,” put in Nancy, “and 
the Elves that helped the Shoe- 
maker.” 

“It’s like seeing old friends,” 
remarked Tom. “We have known 
these book people a long time.” 
Then, with a faraway look in his 


eyes, he added, “I'd like to see 
Peter Pan and Wendy.” 

“And Alice in Wonderland,” 
added Nancy. “And Polly and 
Phronsie Pepper, and—” 

“I know how we can see them, 
Nancy,” exclaimed Tom. “Let's 
go to the public library as we did 
at home.” 

“Is there one here, Mother?” 
asked Nancy. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mother. 

“Let's go to it,” begged Nancy. 

“All right,” said Mother. “We 
need a walk in the fresh air.” 

Soon they were putting on 
their wraps. Nancy wore her 
and beret and Tom 
pulled his knitted cap over his 
Down at the end of the 
street they passed children skat- 
ing. Tom saw a boy he thought 
he would like. Nancy looked at 
the little girls and wished she 
knew them. 

Through the park they went 
until they came to the public li- 
brary. 


blue coat 


ears. 


They went in and were 
directed to the children’s reading 
room, 

“While you are finding your 
books, I'll arrange about getting 
library cards for all of us,” said 
Mother, leaving them alone. 

Several girls and boys sat at 
the small tables. Nancy and Tom 
began looking on the shelves. 

“Here's Cinderella,” whispered 
Tom, handing Nancy a_ book. 
He took down Pinocchio. They 
both found chairs and were soon 
busy reading, so they did not no- 
tice a group of children come in- 
to the reading room. The first 
Tom knew of it, he heard a boy 
behind him remark, “I wanted 
Pinocchio to take out—but I 
don’t see it here.” 

“Oh, I have it,” said Tom. 
Turning around, he saw one of 
the boys who had been skating— 
the one he thought he would like. 

“Excuse me,” said the boy. 
“You take it and I'll get it some 
other time.” (Continued on page 59) 
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ED ALLISON lived on a farm 
T in the Midwest a good many 
years ago. On one particular 
morning he hurried to take the 
cows to pasture and to bring in 
wood for his mother’s cookstove. 
Mother had said that he might 
go to town with his older sister 
Dorothy if his chores were done 
in time. 

Ted didn’t intend to miss that 
treat. It wasn’t often that he 
had a chance to visit Crandon, 
the county seat, which was three 
miles away. There were many ex- 
citing things to see in Crandon— 
stores full of every kind of mer- 
chandise; the courthouse, with 
people coming and going all day 
long; a buzzing sawmill that he 
Why, 


if they were there at the right 


never tired of watching. 


time, they might even see the 
train that roared and tooted its 
way into town and puffed to a 
stop at the station! 

When Dorothy called, “Ready, 
Ted?” he said good-by to his 
mother and dashed out of the 
house. 

As Ted got into the buggy 
beside his sister, he glanced long- 
ingly at the reins in her hands. 
“Oh, Dorothy, won’t you please 
let me drive?” he coaxed. 

Dorothy handed over the reins 
and laughed as she changed places 
with her brother. “Don’t let old 
Brownie run away with us,” she 
cautioned with mock concern. 

When Ted flicked the flies off 
the horse’s mane with the whip, 
Brownie whisked his tail, but he 
didn’t move any faster. His reg- 
ular gait was a jog trot. As soon 
as they began to climb a hill, he 
went slower still. The carriage 
wheels rattled noisily over the 
loose stones, and Brownic’s har- 
ness creaked as he pulled. 

“What's that?’ Ted suddenly 
asked, stopping Brownie so as to 
listen better. 

“I don’t hear anything,” an- 
swered Dorothy. ‘Yes, now I 
What a queer sound!” 

It seemed to be 
Brownie pricked 


do. 

Chug-chug. 
coming nearer. 
up his ears. 

“It sounds a little bit like a 
freight train,” said Ted. 

“I believe it’s something com- 
ing along this very road!” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. “Perhaps it’s 
a threshing machine. Drive over 


“Please Let Me Drive” 


GERTRUDE GERMOND 


What a lot of merriment this story will provide! 
Children will be amused by the idea of speeding 
current in the earliest days of the automobile. 


into this field. Brownie’s getting 
frightened 

The carriage wheels crunched 
the stubble of the newly cut hay- 
field. In the middle of it, Ted 
reined in the horse. 

Chug-chug, thump-thump. It 
sounded As the 


sister and brother watched, over 


” 


much closer. 
the brow of the hill came some- 
thing that made Dorothy and 
They 


couldn’t believe their eyes. It 


Ted stare in amazement. 


was like a carriage, but it wasn’t 
drawn by a horse! 

“Why, it’s going along all by 
itself!”” muttered Ted. 
knew that the 
weird vehicle was moving. In 


Brownie too 
fact he felt sure it was coming 
straight for him. He reared and 
plunged like a colt and then 
started to bolt. Dorothy and Ted 
had all they could do to keep him 
from running away. 

The carriage without a horse 
stopped with a sudden snort. A 
man leaped out and ran to help 
them. 

“I’m so sorry,” he exclaimed, 
as he patted Brownie’s nose. “It 
does make a horrible noise, old 
fellow, but it won’t hurt you.” 
Soon he had the trembling crea- 
ture quieted. 


“Why, you’re Mr. Wilson from 
town,” cried Ted. 
“Yes, I am Mr. Wilson,” 


man admitted. 


the 
“I’m taking my 
first ride alone in my new horse- 
Wouldn’t you like 

It’s the first one 


less carriage. 
to look at it? 
in the county.” 

Ted tied Brownie to a tree and 
he and Dorothy went over to the 
road. He walked eagerly around 
the horseless carriage. “It is al- 
most like any carriage, except 
that there are no shafts for the 
horse!” he exclaimed. 

“Instead of a horse in front of 
it, it has a gasoline engine inside 
of it,’ Mr. Wilson answered. 
“Wouldn’t you like to go for a 
little spin? Jump in and I'll take 
you for a short ride just to show 
you what it is like.” 

Ted sprang forward eagerly, 
but Dorothy shook her head. 
“Oh, no, Mr. Wilson. I—well— 
I'm not sure Mother and Father 
would want us to. Thank you, 
though. Come, Ted, we must go 
on to town.” 

“Some other time, perhaps,” 
nodded Mr. Wilson. “I know 
how you feel because that’s the 
way I felt when I first saw one. 
You drive along. I won’t start 
until you're well on your way.” 





The horseless carriage which frightened Dorothy and Ted's horse looked 


like this. Early automobiles may be seen today in museums, 


Ford Motor Co, 
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Brownie shied a little when 
they reached the road, but they 
were a quarter of a mile away 
when they heard the chug-chug 


of the horseless carriage starting 
again. It was too far off now to 


frighten Brownie. 

That evening at supper Ted 
could talk of nothing but the 
strange carriage. And Dorothy 
was almost as enthusiastic. 

“I hope I never meet one of 
them when I drive into town,” 
sighed Mother. 

“How dreadful to have such 
things running around the coun- 
try, frightening horses and people 


‘most to death!” Grandmother 
f 

exclaimed. “Other folks may 

have them if they want to. But 


you can give me a good horse 
and buggy—or a’train.” 

They all laughed, Grandmother 
with them, for she dearly loved 
riding on a train just because it 
went faster than a horse. 

“Grandmother,” said Father, 
patting her hand, “you used to 
make us laugh when you told 
us about your grandmother and 
the first railroads. She called the 
trains ‘dreadful things,’ but in 
a little while she liked to ride on 
them as much as you do.” 

Grandmother chuckled. “Yes, 
I know, but these horseless car- 
riages are different. To me it 
doesn’t seem right to go streak- 
ing all over the country without 
tracks. But I'd like to see one 
for myself.” 

“Perhaps you will, sooner than 
you think,” Father replied, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Several weeks later the family 
was sitting around the table aft- 
er supper, when all at once Ted’s 
quick ear caught the same odd 
sound they had heard on the road 
totown. “It’s a horseless carriage 
coming!” he shouted, jumping up 
so quickly that he nearly over- 
turned the lamp. 

They all ran to the door to 
see it. “Here it comes, here it 
comes,” sang out Ted. 

“Why, it’s turning into our 
driveway,” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“Whose is it, Father?” asked 
Mother. 

“Well, why do you suppose it 
drove into our yard?” laughed 
Father. 

“Oh, Father, is it ours?” Ted 
demanded. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Ewing Galloway 


ORN is the most typically 

American of all our cereals. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
in the United States rely on it 
as an important food for them- 
selves, as food for their animals, 
and as a means of earning a live- 
lihood. 

The development of hybrid 
corn, between 1925 and 1935, 
marks one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of agricultural re- 
search. Use of seed from hybrid 
corn has enabled farmers to in- 
crease their crop yields 20 to 30 
per cent. 

Research has not been limited 
to improvement in field varieties 
and in corn products common to 
our country. For example, a 
newly developed variety is being 
used as a substitute for tapioca. 
Extensive research has been car- 
ried on, also, in an effort to find 
new ways of utilizing all parts of 
the corn plant. Such research 
will doubtless be extended in the 
postwar period. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To arouse a consciousness of 
the place of corn in our national 
economic life. 

B. To show the value of corn as 
a food for animals and human be- 
ings. 

C. To show the value of research 
in the development of new prod- 
ucts. 

D. To explain the value of na- 
tional control of insect pests. 

E. To illustrate the value of 
combating insect pests scientifi- 
cally. 

F. To determine the advantages 
of developing new varieties of 
corn adapted to soil and the cli- 
mate. 

G. To discover the economic ad- 
vantages of hybrid corn over 
open-pollinated corn. 

H. To create a desire among pu- 
pils to watch the progress of sci- 
entific research, 
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Across our country on level 
prairies and on rolling hills 
acres of golden-tasseled corn 
present a picturesque sight. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


A. Topics for research and dis- 
cussion. 

1. What corn products may be 
included in the daily diet (break- 
fast cereal, corn bread, corn sir- 
up, canned corn, and so on). 

2. Kinds of corn (field, sweet, 
popcorn). 

3. Raising and harvesting corn. 
4. Kinds of machines needed for 
the culture and harvesting of 
corn. 

B. Experimental activities. 

1. Sprouting corn between blot- 
ters and in soil. 

2. Finding composition of corn 
by soaking grains and removing 
hull from each to find starch; 
removing germ, heating it, and 
pressing it between blotters to 
show oil. 

C. Creative activities. 

1. Writing and illustrating sto- 
ries about corn. 

2. Making cornhusk dolls and 
animals. 

3. Arranging an exhibit of corn 
and corn products. 

4. Making a picture scrapbook 
showing corn culture, corn prod- 
ucts, and animals that use corn. 
§. Cooking and eating foods in 
which corn is an ingredient. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
IN MIDDLE AND UPPER 
GRADES 


A. Topics for research and dis- 
cussion. 

1. History of corn. 

2. Corn culture. 

a) Selection of varieties (open- 
pollinated and hybrid). 

b) The growing season, soil, 
and moisture. 

3. Areas of production. 

a) The corn states. (Corn is 
grown in every state, but the 
ten leaders—listed in the order 
of their average annual crop— 
are as follows: Iowa, Nebraska, 
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A UNIT ON CORN, OUR 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GLENNA SPENCER 


Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Texas.) 

6) Countries other than the 
United States which raise corn. 
(Leading are: Argentina, the 
Soviet Union, Brazil.) 

4. Composition and products. 

a) The starch produces corn 
sirup, corn sugar, dextrins, and 
starch. 

b) Gluten feed for livestock 
is manufactured from the fiber, 
parts of the hull, gluten, and 
water which contains 
from the corn germ. 

c) Corn oil is extracted from 
the germ. 

§. Distribution. (Most of the 
corn raised in the United States 
is consumed right in the corn 
belt, because enormous quantities 
are needed as ensilage fodder and 
whole grain for stock feed. If 
not used directly on the farm it 
is often sold to near-by livestock 
raisers. What is left, a small per- 
centage, is sold to corn-products 
companies. ) 

6. Influence of the corn crop on 
the quality and price of meats. 
(Grain-fed stock’ produces the 
choicest meats. A poor corn crop 
may even cause a meat shortage, 
or a glut on the market at one 
time with a corresponding scarci- 
ty later.) 

7. The average corn yield per 
acre in 1930, 1940. 

8. Comparison of corn acreage in 
pupils’ community with that in 
the corn belt. 

9. Insect pests common to corn 
and methods of control. (Corn 
ear worm, corn root wofm, corn 
borer, grasshopper. ) 

10. Plant diseases and the value 
of treating the seeds before plant- 
ing. Importance of careful cul- 
tivation. 

11. Pollination. How hybrid seed 
corn is grown. 

B. Experimental activities. 

1. Determine the moisture in the 
grain. 

2. Determine the oil in the grain. 
3. Test for starch with iodine. 
(Place a drop of iodine on each 
of the various parts of the grain. 
Blue color indicates starch.) 

4. Record the rate of growth in 
various kinds of soil and with 
use of fertilizer. 

§. Record the effects of tempera- 
ture and moisture on growth. 


minerals 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Webster School, Granite City, Illinois 


C. Other pupil activities. 

1. Arranging charts to show per- 
centage of oil, starch, gluten, 
minerals, moisture, and cellulose 
in corn. 

2. Making a map showing the 
corn belt of the United States. 
3. Making a map showing where 
corn is grown in the world. 

4. Making a “chemical tree.” 
(Sketch a tree with five branches. 
The trunk is labeled corn; the 
center branch is starch. The oth- 
er four branches are labeled: glu- 
ten, minerals, cellulose, germ. 
Going off from the starch branch 
are smaller branches of sugar, 
sirup, and starch. Off from the 
germ branch are oils, germ meal, 
and stock foods. Off from the 
gluten branch are gluten feed, 
adhesives, and diabetic products. 
Off from the mineral branch are 
stock. feed, breakfast foods, corn 
meal, and so on. Off from the 
cellulose branch come stock foods. 
§. Drawing a picture of a grain 
of corn, locating the germ, hull, 
starch, and gluten. 


STARCH 





6. Planning a poster showing the 
life cycle and habitat of the corn 
borer and of other insect pests. 
(Helpful pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 
7. Giving talks, preferably on 
firsthand experiences, describing 
manufacturing processes involv- 
ing the use of corn. 

8. Holding a “Corn Fair,” ex- 
hibiting the work done on the 
unit. As many varieties of corn 
and corn products as can be 
found should be included. (If 
there are to be visitors at the 
display, divide the pupils into 
groups and (Continued on page 61) 
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BIGGEST CROP Science and social studies are both emphasized in 
the study of such an important subject as corn. 


Black Star ‘ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Photo by Knell 


<< > hl ss 
When corn is husked in the fall, the best ears are saved to be used for Moving through a field, a mechanical corn picker plucks the ears from 
seed for the next year. Notice how they are tied and hung up to dry. two rows of standing corn and drops them into a wagon hitched behind. 


Ewing Calloway Ewing Galloway 


Throughout the corn belt, thousands of acres are cultivated during the Only a small percentage of the corn crop leaves the farms. Most of 
early period of growth with huge tractordrawn machines of this type. it is used to fatten livestock, to supply the enormous demand for meat. 


Keystone View Co. |.S. Department of Agriculture, Photo by Forsythe 


To make ensilage for winter feed, the whole corn plant is cut when it The farmer takes part of his crop to a mill to have it ground into feed 
is still green, chopped into small pieces, and then stored away in a silo. and meal. The mill is very essential in the utilization of corn products, 
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“Freedom of Speech” 


LOUISE ABNEY 


Supervisor of Speech Activities, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


F THE “Four Freedoms’— 

freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear—the one 
that carries with it a particular 
challenge to us as teachers in 
America is freedom of speech. 
Speech is not only a tool of per- 
sonal expression, it is a vital tool 
of democracy, and it has a right- 
ful place in what has become a 
classic statement of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

During the ascendancy of Na- 
tional Socialism, every voice in 
Germany, save one, was silenced. 
From the beginning, the Nazi 
motto was: 


Eradicate all 


“Stifle everything! 
manifestations of 
free speech, even in simple con- 
versation. Destroy, root out, all 
freedom of expression in what- 
ever form, journalistic, literary, 
artistic.” 

Translated into action, that 
doctrine caused books to be 
burned, drove scholars from their 
desks, and banished clergymen 
from their pulpits, while the 
raucous voice of Hitler screamed 
his contempt of democracy— 
which now has vanquished him. 
But we cannot overlook the fact 
that over a period of years his 
was the voice which controlled 
Germany and all but controlled 
Furope. It was the spoken word 
that made Hitler’s fantastic pow- 
More 
man’s 


er possible. than in 


other 


any 
way, a influence 
over others is exercised through 
what he says—in personal com- 
munication! 

Is it not, then, both a privi- 
lege and an obligation to give 
positive emphasis to speech as 
part of our educational program, 
so that we may use this freedom 
more effectively? 


NOW IS THE MOMENT 


Today is the time to begin; 
and wherever the pupil is, there 
Re- 
membering that speech is the 


is the point of departure. 


common medium in all subject 
matter, that it is a basic tool of 
expression, let us see what we 
can do to make it better. Won't 
you check, against your own ex- 
perience and thinking, these few 
basic principles: 

1. One's speech is an oral ex- 
pression of one’s personality, de- 
manding adequate techniques for 
satisfaction. 
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2. The present world emphasis 
upon oral expression -necessitaces 
increasing educational emphasis 
upon speech as a tool of commu- 
nication, 

3. The early establishment of 
good speech habits means econ- 
omy of effort and time. 

4. An adequate 
speech education must provide 


program in 
for developmental, preventive, 
and remedial speech instruction. 
The developmental and preven- 
tive programs may be carried 
through by the classroom teach- 
er. Remedial speech may require 
a speech correctionist. 

As a teacher you will want 
also to check your own speech 
Girls and boys are en- 
titled to good examples in voice 


patterns. 


and diction as well as to educa- 
tion in these areas. Attune your 
ears to what is good and what is 
poor in speech. Auditory dis- 
crimination is a valuable aid in 
speech education. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 
The time to begin speech edu- 
cation is early, even in the ki>- 
During the “sharing 
period” each child has an oppor- 
tunity to offer a personal interest 


dergarten. 


or experience to a co-operatively 
listening audience consisting of 
Talking 
and listening may be improved 
through the use of a few simple 
techniques such as the following. 


both teacher and class. 


1. Encourage every child to 


talk 


to the whole class. 





to you, to a small group, 


2. Be sure he is easily heard. 
3. Be sure he is understood. 
4. Be sure that his words best 
express his intended meaning. 
§. Be sure that as he talks he 
includes all the members of the 
group to whom he is speaking. 
6. Encourage intelligent _ lis- 
(This should begin very 


It is quite as important as 


tening. 
early. 
the expression area.) 

Even young children will be 
able to find reasons for speaking 
well, and co-operatively they can 
standards which the 
class will enjoy. The following 
were developed in one second- 


work out 


and third-grade group. 
What to Say 
1. Say something worth while. 
2. Keep to the point. 
3. Use correct English. 
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How to Say It 
1. Have good posture. 
2. Face the audience. 
3. Talk in a pleasant voice. 
4. Speak loudly enough for all 
to hear. 
§. Speak distinctly. 
6. Pronounce words correctly. 
How to Listen 
1. Give courteous attention. | 
2. Look into the face of the 
person speaking to you. 


FOR OLDER PUPILS 


But what of the intermediate 
and upper grades? We must not 
forget that good speech counts 
in every lesson, and that the prin- 
ciples back of effective speech can 
be applied in all oral work. 

The presentation of current 
events affords an excellent area 


for democratic speech education. 
Talking every day about inter- 
esting and timely topics will help 
sensitize the developing child to 
the world about him. School, 
community, state, national, and 
international events should be 
reported and discussed. Every 
child may participate, speaking 
or listening intelligently. Again, 
speech standards provide for 
critical evaluation, serving as a 
measuring rod of effectiveness. 
New words are noted, vocabula- 
ries enriched, concepts expanded. 

Why not have a discussion 
forum? Panels, round tables, de- 
bates—all of these oral activities 
present a challenge to democratic 
thinking and speaking. Radio 
broadcasts, advertisements, books, 
plays, motion (Continued on page 67) 





Venture in Visiting 


CLORA K. FINCH 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I AM the youngest in a family 
of ten, and my only recollec- 
tion of a teacher's visiting our 
home was when one of my broth- 
ers had been in some sort of mis- 
chief! Recalling my childhood 
distress upon seeing a teacher or 
principal arriving, I undertook, 
last fall, to carry out a plan that 
I had had in mind for some time, 
which would, I hoped, prevent 
my pupils from experiencing a 
similar feeling. Our principal, I 
knew, was in favor of having 
teachers visit the homes of the 
children. 

The second day of school I 
told my pupils that within a few 
days I intended to call on the 
parents of each of them. I ex- 
did 


enough about their behavior or 


plained that I not know 
their work so early in the year to 
be able to discuss either with their 
parents, and assured them that 
they would not be the subject of 
our conversation. I simply want- 
ed to get acquainted with their 
families, I said. 

On the blackboard we put an 
east-and-west street and a north- 
and-south street, dividing 
district into four nearly equal 
Then we made a real 
map of the section I intended 
to visit first. We drew all the 
streets, and each child living in 
this quarter went up to the black- 
board and marked the location of 
the house he lived in, writing his 


our 


sections. 


and the 


house thereon. 


number of the 
Then the chil- 
dren helped me make a route 
which would get me to all of the 
homes most expeditiously. 

Our map showed that I could 
reach approximately the same 
number of homes each evening. 
I figured on about fifteen min- 
utes for each call and a maxi- 
mum of ten calls. Naming the 
date I planned to call at each 
group of homes, I said that | 
hoped to find the fathers, as well 
as the mothers, at home. 


name 


I ar- 
ranged to go in the evening to 
visit parents who would be away 
from home during the day. 

Knowing ahead when I would 
come gave the mothers a chance 
to do what all housekeepers like 
to do—have their home look pre- 
sentable when they have visitors. 
There are times when any house- 
keeper would be embarrassed to 
have a visitor “drop in.” 

I noticed many attractive ar- 
angements of garden flowers, and 
often began our conversation by 
speaking of them. (I had select- 
ed topics of general interest to 
which I could switch if our talk 
turned to the children or any 
topic I might prefer not to dis- 
cuss, but I am glad to say that | 
never had occasion to use them.) 

The visits themselves were very 
pleasant, and there were many 
occasions during the year when | 


was very (Continued on page 68) 
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A UNIT ON MAGNETS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ost children are fascinated 
by magnets, but often they 
hink of them merely as amusing 
toys. This unit, developed large- 
y through experiments, gave our 
pupils an understanding of mag- 
netism as a form of energy. 
OBJECTIVES 

\. To help the pupil think about 
nd interpret problems in the 
world around him. 
i. To help him realize that man’s 
|.nowledge of magnetism has been 
intimately related to his progress 
for a thousand years. 
C. To give him some knowledge 
of magnets as required in such 
devices as the doorbell, the tele- 
graph, and the telephone. 
D. To help him to set down the 
results of his experimentation in 
a logical sequence according to 
their importance. 
I. To develop new fields of in- 
terest. 
l. To develop keener thinking 
ability. 
G. To develop a deeper apprecia- 
tion for the great scientists and 
their contributions to mankind. 
H. To increase the pupil's scien- 
tific vocabulary. 


BACKGROUND 


A. Discoveries—No one knows 
just how or when magnetism was 
discovered, although there are 
many stories about it. One of 
them tells how a young shep- 
herd, called Magnes, noticed that 
his iron-tipped shepherd’s crook 
behaved strangely when he went 
near the rocks on a hillside not 
far from Magnesia, in Smyrna. 
hen some pieces of these rocks 
were taken to distant places, or 
when the same kind of rock was 
found elsewhere, they never lost 
their strange power to hold tight- 


MOLLIE H. DOLAN 


Teacher, Department of General Science, 
Fair Haven School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Be sure that all your pupils have the opportunity 
to perform these experiments if you want them 
to have a genuine learning experience in science. 


ly to pieces of iron. When a 
piece of iron that had been 
rubbed on one of these stones was 
suspended freely, it turned so 
that one end pointed north and 
the other south. Because the rock 
could be used to point out direc- 
tions it was called lodestone, 
meaning “leading stone.” The 
term magnet was said to come 
either from the name of the shep- 
herd or the name of the country 
where the lodestones were found. 
B. Stories of lodestone. 

1. The Arabian Nights’ tale of a 
mountain which attracted passing 
ships. 

2. Chinese legend of the emper- 
or’s south-pointing chariot. 


MATERIALS 


Elaborate technical equipment 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 
All materials may be furnished by 
the pupils except the lodestone. 
(See note at end of article for 
information on where it may be 
procured. ) 

EXPERIMENTS 

A. Characteristics of a magnet. 
Experiment 1. Take several pieces 
of lodestone. Try to pick up 
small objects, as pins, nails, tacks, 
paper clips, an eraser, pieces of 
wood, paper, or chalk. What 
kind of material will lodestone 
attract? 

Experiment 2. Take two small 
bars of steel of the same size and 


weight, one magnetized, the oth- 
er not. Find which one attracts 
steel tacks, nails, paper clips, and 
so on. 

Experiment 3. Suspend the same 
two bars so that they may turn 
freely. The magnetized one will 
constantly point north and south 
and the other will not. The first 
one possesses a force known as 
magnetism which the other com- 
pletely lacks. 

Experiment 4. Collect a boxful 
of small objects, such as needles, 
pins, wire, chalk, glass, strips of 
copper, tin, zinc, or lead. Place 
a magnet on each object and try 
to lift it from the box. What 
kind of material do you find 
magnets will attract? 
Experiment 5. Place tacks or 
other small iron or steel objects 
on a sheet of wood, glass, or pa- 
per. Pass a magnet along the 
underside of the sheet. The tacks 
will move along with the magnet. 
Magnetism passes through wood, 
paper, glass, or water. 
Experiment 6. Steel objects such 
as nails, needles, knife blades, or 
razor blades may be magnetized 
in two ways: (a) Stroke the ob- 
ject in one direction with one end 
of a magnet. (b) Wind about 
twenty turns of insulated wire 
around a mailing tube. Connect 
the bare ends of the wire to the 
terminals of a dry cell. Place the 
object inside of the mailing tube 
until it is magnetized. Pick up 


small iron objects with the mag- 
netized object. 

B. Interesting laws of magnetism. 
Experiment 1. Suspend a bar 
magnet so that it is free to turn. 
Allow it to come to rest, assum- 
ing a north-and-south position. 
The end pointing to the north is 
known as the north pole (north- 
seeking pole), the end pointing 
to the south as the south pole. 
This quality is called polarity. 
Experiment 2. Bring the north 
pole of another magnet close to 
the north pole of the suspended 
magnet. The two north poles 
will turn away, or avoid, or repel 
each other. Like poles repel. (See 
Fig. 1.) Bring the south pole of 
another magnet close to the north 
pole of the suspended magnet. 
The north pole and the south pole 
will cling to each other. Unlike 
poles attract. (See Fig. 2.) 
Experiment 3. Roll a bar mag- 
net in a pile of iron filings. Lift 
it out. The filings cling to the 
ends of the magnet. Cover both 
a U-shaped magnet and a horse- 
shoe magnet with iron filings. 
Lift them out of the filings. Re- 
gardless of shape, the magnetic 
force of a magnet is concentrated 
at the ends or poles. There is 
little or no attraction at the cen- 


tral part. 
Experiment 4. A magnetic com- 
pass consists of a small bar 


magnet, called a compass needle, 
balanced on a pivot that allows 
the needle to turn freely. Cut a 
groove in the top of a cork, place 
in it a magnetized needle, and 
float the cork in a dish of water. 
The needle will gradually assume 
a north-and-south direction. 

Experiment 5. See how long a 
chain of tacks or pins can be 
picked up with a magnet. All 
tacks or pins (Continued on page 62) 
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A FLAG FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


KATHERINE DUNCAN 








| pooner World War II, a new interna- 
tional flag came into existence. It was 
devised by a small group of American citizens 
who felt that such an emblem would drama- 
tize the aims of the United Nations, and gain 
support for those aims the world over. 

The flag, shown below, was unfurled offi- 
cially for the first time in Washington on 
March 18, 1943. Though it has not yet been 
adopted as the flag of the United Nations, it 
has been flying in our national capital and in 
some of the other United Nations centers. 
Because its four red bars symbolize the Four 
Freedoms, it is often called the Four Freedoms 
flag, and in time this may become its recog- 
nized name. 

When the United Nations flag is displayed 
outdoors, it should be flown under the na- 
tional colors of the country where it is used, 


and be from one-half to three-fourths as 
large. When displayed indoors, it should be 
the same size as the national colors but be 
flown from a separate staff. 

This new flag can be made in any school, 
out of flag bunting or inexpensive cotton. 
Here are the correct proportions. Make the 
white field three-fifths as wide as it is long. 
Make each bar three-fifths as long as the flag 
is wide, and one-tenth as wide as the flag is 
long. The four red bars are to be centered in 
the white field, and as far apart as the width 
of a bar. 

There are many possible ways to make and 
use the United Nations flag. It may be drawn 
in small size in a notebook. As an art prob- 
lem, it is useful for the cover of a booklet, for 
a room decoration, or as a design on programs 
and announcements for a patriotic assembly. 
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HOW WE MADE A PILGRIM FRIEZE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AMY E. KEELER 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Hinchman School, Delaware Township, New Jersey 


ECAUSE the Pilgrims had to struggle for existence, far away 

from their relatives and friends in England, and had a life 

so different from ours, I like to have my third-grade pupils 

learn about them at Thanksgiving time—about their dress, 

homes, churchgoing, mode of travel, and means of protection. 

Last year we first listed important places and people that we 
wanted to know about. 


Pilgrims Atlantic Ocean 
Puritans Cape Cod 

England Plymouth 

King James Indians 

Holland Captain Miles Standish 
Leyden William Bradford 


We also‘discussed the following facts about the Pilgrims. 

The word Pilgrim means wanderer. 

In the “Mayflower” one hundred and two persons of all ages 
sailed to the New World. 

They first saw land in November, 1620. After about a 
month in Provincetown harbor, they landed at Plymouth on 
December 21. 

Before they landed, an agreement on how they would be 
governed was signed. It was called the Mayflower Compact. 

The Pilgrims were welcomed by the Indians. Their first 
visitor was Samoset. Later Squanto and Massasoit came to 


greet them. The Pilgrims made a treaty with the Indians. 
Their promises to treat one another as brothers and friends 
were never broken so long as any of the signers lived. 

The first winter the settlers suffered extreme hardships. 

The Indians taught the Pilgrims how to grow corn. 

The Pilgrims celebrated their first Thanksgiving Day wich 
the Indians. 

Following the discussion, we decided to make a cut-paper 
frieze which would represent the Pilgrim way of living in the 
wilderness. We listed what we wanted to put in the frieze. 

The wild-life idea 

The animals 

Traveling through the woods 
Dress of the Pilgrims 

Types of homes 

The Pilgrims and the animals were made with patterns; trees 
and homes were cut freehandedly. Arrangement and pasting 
were done by the pupils. 

The frieze, a section of which is shown above, was two feet 
wide and over two yards long. When completed, it was tacked 
up on the wall where all of us could enjoy it. This was our 
first attempt at making a frieze, but everyone was pleased with 
the results. The project, which combined an art activity with 
social studies, was carried through enthusiastically. 
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The fruit and vegetables may be drawn and colored: then cut 
out and pasted lightly bo a garland-shaped background cut 
from brown wrapping Paper: Where the garlands meet, paste 
Cars of corn cut out and colored to look as if partially husked, 
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NOVEMBER JIS A 
POSTER MONTH 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


co a simple poster will do more than anything else to 
crystallize an idea or arouse interest. This is especially true 
when a large group is involved. We have found that posters— 
displayed in the public library and in stores, as well as in the school 
library and corridors—help greatly in publicizing Book Week and 
American Education Week. 

Such posters may be simple lettering problems, or combinations 
of lettering and illustrations. They may all start with the same 
slogan, or each may have a different one. Even when a single slo- 
gan is repeated, the results are always individual and interesting. 
As for materials, manila or light-colored construction paper, size 
12” x 18” or 9” x 12”, is satisfactory, while either water colors or 
poster paints are effective to use in lettering and designing. 

An upper-grade pupil prefers to select his own medium and slo- 
gan. Often it is necessary to limit size, but everything else may be 
of his own choosing. If a purposeful discussion precedes the work, 
the outcome will be very definitely worth while. Displaying all 
the posters helps timid children, and praise from other members 
of the class means a great deal to them. 
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DRAWING STORYBOOK 


























CHARACTERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ERE are simple drawings which children can use to illus- 
H trate some of their favorite stories: Cinderella, The Snail 
Who Ran, The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher, The Painted Pig, 
Pinocchio, The Ugly Duckling, and Puss in Boots. These and 
similar stories give children wonderful opportunities to draw 
animals and people. The people shown are not the kind we 
see on our streets. They are characters who belong in story- 
books—a prince on a horse, a lady with a train, a king wearing 
an ermine-trimmed robe, a girl with a laced bodice, a princess 
with a long dress, a prince, identified by ermine fur cuffs and 
high collar, and a woman wearing a bonnet, cape, and long skirt. 

The sketches have been made so rudimentary that 95 per 
cent of the children can draw them easily. The most impor- 
tant lines and a few essential details have been shown to make 
the subjects recognizable. When the pupils look at them they 
will think, “I can do just as well” or “I can do better,” and say, 
“I feel like getting started” or “Where is the paper? I want to 
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begin.” Obtaining good results by this method will give chil- 
dren confidence in their ability, and they will try to draw 
other things in the stories. 

Frequently it is interesting to begin with a discussion. “Who 
can think of another way to draw Cinderella so that she will 
look like a storybook girl?” Some of the children will prob- 
ably mention long hair, ragged dress, and bare feet. For the 
sisters in the story they may suggest a lady with a bustle in the 
back of her dress, and a lady wearing a big hat tied down over 
her ears, with a ribbon bow under her chin. 

It will be fun to draw Mr. Jeremy Fisher, the frog, and at- 
tempt to make his legs look like a frog’s legs and yet clothe him 
in a man’s coat and trousers. All those who draw Puss in 
Boots will make different kinds of jackets. A variety of horse 
blankets in beautiful colors with designs and fringe will be 
produced to decorate the prince’s steed, and elaborate orna- 
mentation will adorn Cinderella’s coach. 
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TIE DYEING, A CREATIVE ART 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


IE DYEING gives children an excellent 
: opportunity to utilize their knowl- 
edge of color harmonies and exercise their 
creative ability, and it helps to develop 
patience. Beautiful mats and table covers, 
gay breakfast napkins, and colorful scarfs 
are among the many articles that can be 
made by this process. 

For beginners, the procedure should be 
quite simple at first. Let the children 
themselves introduce complications when 
they feel inclined to do so. It is a good 


plan to start by dyeing paper napkins or 
an old piece of cloth. 


Soft white twine 








will be required, and a dye solution. In 
working with paper, water color or inks 
may be substituted. 

For a simple design, first fold a paper 
napkin into fourths. Twist the center 
slightly. Then wind the twine around it 
evenly and tightly. Continue winding 
the part you do not wish to dye, and tie 
a firm double knot. Clip the twine close 
to the knot so that the loose ends may not 
take the dye and cause blurs. 

The illustration on the left shows in a 
graphic way how to form design varia- 
tions. All the parts which are wot to re- 
ceive the dye bath must be tied. With 
experience, beads, marbles, buttons, rings, 
and so on, may be tied into the folds to 
vary the design. 

When the knotting is completed, drop 
the napkin gently into the dye bath. It 
should not be left long. When the ex- 
posed part has taken the cclor evenly, lift 
the napkin out gently and place it on old 
newspapers to dry. 

If preferred, water color may be ap- 
plied to the exposed parts with a brush. 
This method permits the use of several 
colors with one tying. 

The most thrilling part is the untying. 
When the article is thoroughly dry, cut 
all the knots carefully and unwind the 
ties. Then proceed to open gently. If 
the design is satisfactory, press the nap- 
kin with a fairly hot iron. In case the 
design needs retouching, tie again, or ap- 
ply more dye with a brush. If the space 
is not filled pleasingly, new motifs may 
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be added. 
this page. ) 

Almost any textile may be used—rayon, 
silk, unbleached muslin, odds and ends 
from the scrap bag. Either hot or cold 
dyes are satisfactory. Most dyes produce 
better results if the cloth is rinsed in cold 
water before dipping. Iron while slightly 
damp to give a good finish. 

In dyeing, a color may be allowed to 
dry. Then its complement—for exam- 
ple, green over red—may be the next dip- 
ping. This will darken the red, and leave 
the previously undyed part green. 


(Refer to the illustrations on 








all @ Vaya 
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OUR OWN LAND 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Ours is a land where pa-tri-ots fought Thata coun-try might be free— A land mapped out by 


brave ex - plor - ers, Who fol-lowed might-y riv-ers to the sea; The fair land 


- 


for - ty * nin - ers crossed, Where in - de-pend-ence nev-er has been lost, Our land of which we say, 


t PF 


“Thisis the U. S. A.!” We'll grow in-to cit - i-zens with loy-al-ty, And we'll earn the right to 





el rT hUPP 


“Oh, this ‘is A-mer-i - ca, the land we're proud of. This is the U. 
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WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 
Formerly, Auditorium Teacher, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 
BERNARDO 
NANNY GOAT 
BILLY GOAT 


ECHO 
MOTHER 


SETTING 


The yard at one side of a cot- 
tage in the mountains. The corner 
of a goat pen can be seen on stage 
left. At stage right is a wall 
containing the door and window 
of a house. There is a bench near 
the window. 


CosTUMES 


Bernardo and his mother wear 
Swiss costumes. The goats wear 
gray coverall suits and animal 
masks. The play could be pro- 
duced with stick puppets. 




















His play can be utilized very 
r effectively as a voice exer- 
cise by dividing the class into 
two parts, one half for the boy 
and the other half for the echo. 
Be sure that the groups do not 
shout, but call. Prolonging the 
vowel sounds will produce a call- 
ing effect. Until the dialogue is 
learned, the director may read 
the lines and let the group act 
as the echo. 

When the play is given for an 
audience, have Echo stand in the 
rear of the auditorium. The pan- 
tomime and facial expressions of 
Bernardo can be very amusing. 


THE PLAY 


(Bernardo enters from stage 
right, driving the goats.) 

BERNARDO—Hi, hi, Billy! You 
old slow poke! Nanny is ahead 
of you again. 

NANNY GOAT—Maaaa, maaaa. 

(Billy runs to pen and butts it 
with his horns.) 

BERNARDO—You rascal, Billy! 
You have plenty of pep in your 
horns, even if your legs are lazy. 
Get into your pen, both of you. 

BILLY GOAT—Maa, maa, maa! 

(Both goats enter pen, and 
Bernardo locks it.) 

BERNARDO (going to the win- 
dow)—Mother, I have brought 
the goats home. 

MOTHER (coming to door)— 
I'm glad you are home, Bernardo. 
Did the goats find plenty of 
green grass today? 

BERNARDO—Yes, Mother. Old 
Billy ate so much that he could 
hardly get through the gate into 
the pen, but he finds plenty of 
energy for his horns. 


BILLY GOAT (coming to cor- 
ner of pen and butting against 
the gate)—Maaaa, maaaa. 

BERNARDO—Just hear him! 

MOTHER—You must be hun- 
gry after your long day in the 
fresh air and warm sun. 

BERNARDO—Yes, I’m hungry, 
though I ate all of the bread and 
cheese you gave me for my 
lunch. I drank two cups of 
milk, too. 

MOTHER—Sit right down here 
on the bench and eat your bowl 
of porridge. (Gives him bowl.) 

BERNARDO—Thanks, Mother. 
(Takes bowl and sits on bench.) 

MOTHER—Are you happy up 
here in the mountains, Bernardo? 

BERNARDO—Yes, Mother, but 
sometimes I wish I had someone 
to talk to when I am out on the 
mountainside. 

MOTHER—The summer will go 
quickly and then we shall return 
to the village, and you can see 
your friends again. Just think of 
all the fine cheeses we shall have 
for our summer’s work here in 
the mountains! (She goes back 
into the house.) 

BERNARDO—I am really not so 
lonely. But I do wish I had 
another boy to talk with some- 
Wouldn’t it be fun if I 
could shout and hear someone 
answer. I think I'll try. (Calls.) 
Helloooooo0000! 

ECHO (softly)—Hellooooooco! 

BERNARDO (jumping up)— 
Why, someone did answer! Who 
can it be? 

ECHO—Can it be? 

BERNARDO (to himself )—He 
is as surprised as I am to hear a 
voice. (Calls.) Who are you? 

ECHO—Are you? 

BERNARDO (fo himself )—TI'll 
tell him my name first. (Calls.) 
I'm Bernardo. 

ECHO—I'm Bernardo. 

BERNARDO—Your name is the 


times. 


same as mine. 
ECHO—Same as mine. 
BERNARDO—T hat is strange. 
ECHO—Strange. 
BERNARDO—Stop mocking me. 
ECHO—Mocking me. 
BERNARDO—It is you who are 

mocking me. 
EcHO—Are mocking me. 
BERNARDO—I am not. 
ECHO—Am not. 
BERNARDO—Yes, you are. 
ECHO—You are. 


BERNARDO (getting angry)— 
I don’t like you. 
ECHO—Don’'t like you. 
BERNARDO—Why don’t you 
go away? 
ECHO—Go away. 
BERNARDO—You aren’t polite. 
ECHO—Aren’t polite. 
BERNARDO—Why should I be? 
ECHO—Should I be? 
BERNARDO—Yes, you should! 
ECHO—You should. 
BERNARDO—Y ou started it. 
ECHO—You started it. 


BERNARDO—Oh, no, I didn’t. 


ECHO—I didn’t. 

BERNARDO (stamping foot)— 
Oh, be still! 

ECHO—Be still. 

MOTHER (who has been listen- 
ing at the window)—Bernardo, 
why are you shouting so? 

BERNARDO—Oh, Mother, I got 
my wish. I have found someone 
to talk to, but he says unkind 
things to me. 

MOTHER—Did you say hind 
things to him? 

BERNARDO—He didn’t give me 
a chance. (Continued on page 67) 





HAPPY SCARECROWS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN TRCKA 


Teacher, Second Year, 
Deaf Department, 


and 


EVELYN KIRCHNER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Hard-of-Hearing Department, 


Bell School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Ezra and Mirandy stand at 
one side of the stage, surveying 
their property.) 

EZRA— Well, Mirandy, another 
harvest has rolled around. 

MIRANDY—And we have much 
to be thankful for, Ezra. We've 
done well on the farm this year. 

EZRA—You're right, we have 
lots to be thankful for. First of 
all, I'd like to thank my wife, 
who makes our home a pleasant 
place to be. ; 

MIRANDY—Now, Ezra! 

EZRA—Well, that’s the truth. 
I'm thankful, too, for a good 
yield. Our crops have done very 
well this year. Our beans were 
the best in the county. 

MIRANDY—My, I was proud! 
And your corn was a wonderful 
sight on display at the fair. 

EZRA—I remember that your 
pickles took first prize. They 
were a pretty sight, too. 

MIRANDY—Thank you, Ezra. 

EzRa—The hens have been 
laying the biggest eggs I’ve seen 


in forty years. They really have 
something to cackle about. 
(Chickens scurry across the 
stage, cackling.) 
MIRANDY—Bossy has given us 
more rich milk than we could use 
for ourselves. Good old Bossy! 
(Bossy ambles across stage.) 
EzRa—Our pig is so fat that 
if he eats another bite I’m afraid 
he’ll burst. 
(Porky slowly crosses stage.) 
MIRANDY—The ducks are fat, 
too. 
EZRA—Look at them waddle! 
(Ducks waddle across stage.) 
MIRANDY-——Here’s the turkey 
gobbler. How he’s grown! 
(Gobbler struts across stage.) 
EZRA—It will be only a few 
days more and we'll be eating 
some mighty delicious turkey. 
MIRANDY—Oh, Ezra, how can 
you talk so! : 
EZRA—Mirandy, you like to 
eat turkey as well as I do. 
MIRANDY—Don’t forget how 
hard Dobbin (Continued on page 61) 








CHARACTERS 


EzRaA—A farmer. DUCKS—Two. 
MIRANDY—His GOBBLER—A tur- 


wife. key. 
CHICKENS—Two. DOBBIN—A horse. 
BOSSY—A cow. SCARECROWS—Ten. 


PORKY—A pig. crows—Three. 


CosTUMES 


Ezra wears overalls and a heavy 
jacket. Mirandy wears a shoulder 
shawl over her cotton housedress and 
apron. The animals wear basic cover- 
all suits, and heads made of card- 








board and paper. Or they may carry 
shieldlike cutouts of wallboard, keep- 
ing the profile to the audience as 
they walk across the stage. Each 
Scarecrow has a broomstick thrust 
through his coatsleeves. Wisps of 
straw show at wrists, ankles, and 
neck. Crows weag black. 


SETTING 


The farmyard. Backdrop shows a 
farmhouse. Chicken houses, fences, 
trees, corn shocks, and so on, will 
add realism to the stage setting, but 
are not essential, 
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OUR TREASURY OF SELECTED VERSE 


NOVEMBER 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Who shall sing to bleak Novem- 
ber, 

Month of frost and glowing 
ember? 

Is there nothing then to praise 

In these thirty chilly days? 

Ah, but who shall lack for song 

When the nights are still and 
long; 

When beside the logwood fire 

We may hear the wood-elves’ 
choir, 

Making dainty music float 

Up the big brick chimney’s 
throat; 

When within the flames and 
smoke 

We may see the fairy folk, 

Coming hither, going thither, 

Vanishing, we know not whither. 

Or perhaps they all depart 

To the forest’s frozen heart, 

There to tell the barren trees 

Of the fireside’s mysteries— 

How they saw some other elves 

Just as funny as themselves! 


THE BRIDGE 
BUILDERS 


EVELYN SIMMS 


They have builded magnificent 
bridges 
Where the nation’s highways 
§9; 

O’er perilous mountain ridges 
And where great rivers flow. 
Wherever a link was needed be- 

tween the and the 
known 
They have left their marks of 


new 


Progress, in iron and steel 
and stone. 


There was never a land too dis- 
tant, 
Nor ever a way too wide, 
But some man’s mind, insistent, 
Reached out to the other side. 
They cleared the way, these he- 
roes, for the march of fu- 
ture years. 
The march was Civilization—and 
they were its Pioneers. 


GREATNESS 


THE BIBLE: PSALM 16:32 
He that is slow to anger 
Is better than the mighty; 


And he that ruleth his spirit 
Than he that taketh a city. 
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FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam. 
Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 


FLAG SONG 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Look up, there’s our flag! 
We can count every star,— 

And the red, blue, and white, 
How lovely they are! 


Floating high, floating wide,— 
We can see it from far, 
Our flag, it’s the flag, 
We can count every star! 


In the sun, in the wind, 
Do its bright colors shine. 
O look at the flag, 


It is yours, it is mine! 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Brave and high-soyled Pilgrims, 
you who knew no fears, - 

How your words of thankful- 
ness go ringing down the 
years; 

May we follow after; like you, 
work and pray, 

And with hearts of thankfulness 
keep Thanksgiving Day. 


WINDY NIGHTS 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Whenever the moon and stars are 
set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and 
wet 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires 
are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop 
about? 


Whenever the trees are crying 
aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
By, on the highway, low and 
loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and 
then 
By he comes back at the gallop 


again. 








THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


(The famous Mayflower Compact, reprinted below, 
was signed by the Pilgrim Fathers on board the 
“Mayflower,” in Cape Cod Bay, November 11, 1620.) 


In the name of God, Amen. 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
Lord, King James, by the grace of God of Great Brit- 
ain, France, & Ireland King, defender of the faith, 
etc., having undertaken for the glory of God and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and the honor of 
our King and country, a voyage to plant the first col- 
ony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually in the presence of 
God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic for our better 
ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof do enact, constitute, 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall 
be thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony; unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. 


We, whose names are 
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A RIDDLE 


HANNAH MORE 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m 
new, and I'm old, 

I'm often in tatters, and oft 
decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet 
lettered I'm found; 

Though blind, I enlighten; 
though loose, I am bound. 

I'm always in black, and I’m al- 
ways in white; 

I'm grave and I’m gay, I am 
heavy and light— 

In form too I differ—I’m thick 
and I’m thin, 

I've no flesh and no bones, yet 
I’m covered with skin; 

I've more points than the com- 
pass, 
flute; 

I sing without voice, without 
speaking confute. 

I'm English, I’m German, I'm 
French, and I’m Dutch; 
Some love me too fondly, some 

slight me too much; 

I often die soon, though I some- 
times live ages, 
no monarch 

many pages. 


more stops than the 


And 


alive has so 


(A book) 


SKYSCRAPERS 


RACHEL FIELD 


Do skyscrapers ever grow tired of 
holding themselves up high? 

Do they ever shiver on frosty 
nights with their tops against 
the sky? 

Do they feel lonely sometimes 
because they have grown so 
tall? 

Do they ever wish they could lie 
right down and never get up 
at all? 


MRS. PECK-PIGEON 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 
Is picking for bread. 
Bob—bob—bob 


Goes her little round head. 


Same as a pussy cat 
In the street, 
Step—step—step 

Go her little red feet. 


With her little red feet 
And her little round head, 
Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 

Goes picking for bread. 


- 
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FOR NOVEMBER. 


A CRICKET’S FOLLY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A silly young cricket, accustomed 
to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months 
of gay summer and spring, 
Began to complain, when he 
found that at home 
His cupboard was empty and 
winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree: 
“Oh, what will become,” said the 
cricket, “of me?” 


At last by starvation and famine 
made bold, 
All dripping with wet and all 
trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he 
would grant 
Him shelter from rain: 
A mouthful of grain 
He wished only to borrow, 
He'd repay it tomorrow; 
If not, he must die of starvation 
and sorrow. 


’ 


Said the ant to the cricket, “I’m 
your servant and friend, 
But we ants never borrow, we 
ants never lend; 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay 
nothing by 
When the weather was warm?” 
Said the cricket, “Not I. 
My heart was so light 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.” 
“You sang, sir, you say? 
Go then,” said the ant, 
dance winter away.” 


“and 


Thus ending, he hastily lifted the 
wicket 

And out of the door turned the 
poor little cricket. 

Though this is a fable, the moral 
is good: 

If you live without work, you 
must live without food. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Houghton Mifflin Co., for “‘No- 
vember,” from Little-folk Lyrics; the 
authors for “The Bridge Builders” and 
“Flag Song”; J. B. Lippincott Co., for 
“Thanksgiving Day,” from For Days 
and Days, and for “Mrs. Peck-Pigeon,” 
from Over the Garden Wall; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, for “Windy Nights”; 
The Maemillan Co., for “Skyscrapers,” 
from Pointed People; Little, Brown & 
Co., for “I’m Nobody,” from Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, Martha Bianchi and 
A. L. Hampson, editors; Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co., for “Magic,” from 
Rhyme Time for Children. 

The lines by Tennyson are from his 
poem “Merlin and the Gleam.” 

Music for “The Landing of the Pil- 
grims” may be found in Twice 55 Com- 
munity Songs, The Green Book, pub- 
lished by C, C, Birchard Co, 


Tr'M NOBODY 


EMILY DICKINSON 


I’m nobody! Who are you? 

Are you nobody, too? 

Then there’s a pair of us—don’t 
tell! 

They'd banish us, you know. 


How dreary to be somebody! 

How public, like a frog 

To tell your name the livelong 
day 

To an admiring bog! 


MAGIC 


EMILIE POULSSON 


A reader needs no. magic car. 
A book transports him near or 
far. 


A reader by the printed page 
Is carried into any age. 


And ’tis the reader’s book that 
sends 

To him his glorious guests and 
friends. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


FELICIA D. 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound 
coast, 
And the woods against a stormy 
sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 
And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er 
When a band of exiles moored 
their bark 
On the wild New England 
shore. . 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came, 
Not with the roll of the stirring 
drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of 
fame; 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the 
desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty 
cheer. 


Amidst the storms they sang; 
And the stars heard, and the 
sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the 
dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


HEMANS 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white 
waves foam; 
And the rocking pines of the 
forest roared— 
This was their welcome home! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither 

there 
Away from their childhood’s 
land? 
There was woman’s 
eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 
There was manhood’s brow se- 
renely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


fearless 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of 

war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine. 
Ay, call it holy ground,— 
The soil where first they 
trod! 
They have left unstained what 
there they found— 
Freedom to worship God! 





THANKSGIVING HYMN 


WORDS BY MARY E. BUNCE 


il-dren and grown f 


bove, Who 


gives 
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gifts o 


MUSIC BY ANNE WOELPPER 


Thanks and praise on 


God 


and Hoes and hove. 
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UNITED THROUGH BOOKS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


(Jane is completing the ar- 
rangement of book jackets on a 
screen at center. Jerry stands at 
left center, watching her.) 

jJANE—Jerry, I do wish you'd 
join our Junior Book Club; we 
have such fun at our meetings. 

JERRY (emphasizing his words 
with an. appropriate gesture)—I 
said “No,” Jane, and that’s final. 
The fun is all right, but I'm not 
going to give up my spare time 
every month to read some dry 
old story, even though it would 
mean an hour of fun at the meet- 
I’m glad to be your guest 
for the evening, but as for mem- 
There 
isn’t a single interesting book for 


I know, be- 


ing. 
bership—count me out! 


boys in the library. 
cause I looked. 

JANE (suddenly inspired)—I 
thought you liked baseball. 

JERRY—I do, but what has that 
got to do with it? 

JANE (pointing to the book 
jacket of Lou Gehrig, Quiet 
Hero)—Just this! See that book 
jacket? It belongs to one of the 
most popular books for boys. 

yeRRY—Lou Gehrig? I don’t 
like to read about people. 

jaNeE—Anyone who is really 
interested in anything tries to 
find out all he can about it. Lou 
Gehrig was one of the most popu- 
lar Yankee players. You could 
learn a lot if you read that book. 

JERRY—But that’s only one 
book, and besides I have never yet 
found a that 
really— 

(A knock at the door inter- 
rupts bis comment.) 

JANE—Oh, these must be the 
club members arriving. (She 
starts for the door but stops half- 
way to speak to Jerry.) Remem- 
ber, each one agreed to represent 
a character from his favorite 
book. He has to talk like that 
character all the time or pay a 
forfeit. (She proceeds to the door, 
opens it to admit Lou Gehrig and 
Ste ps back to face audience.) 
Come right in, Lou Gehrig. I was 


biography was 


just telling my brother about you. 
He is especially interested in base- 
ball, but he doesn’t like to read. 
Perhaps you might interest him 
in reading your biography. 

Lou GEHRIG—I'll try. (They 
have reached center stage where 
Jerry stands.) 

JANE—Mr. Lou Gehrig, may I 
present my brother Jerry. 

JERRY (recognizing the real 
identity of the boy)—Hi, Ted. 
Didn’t know you belonged to 
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DOROTHY M. GILBRIDE 


Teacher of English, Seventh Grade, Central 
School, Quincy, Massachusetts 


“United through Books” is again the slogan for 
Children’s Book Week in 1945. This play will 
furnish stimulating entertainment for an audience. 








CHARACTERS 


JANE, Junior Book Club president 

JERRY, Jane’s brother, a guest of 
the club for the day 

LOU GEHRIG, from Lou Gebrig, 
Quiet Hero 

TOM SAWYER, from The 
tures of Tom Sawyer 

WILL JAMES, author of Smoky, 
the Cowhorse and other books 

CHRIS HOLLISTER, from Some Fol- 
low the Sea 

HEIDI, from Heidi 

ANN BARTLETT, from Ann Bartlett 
in the South Pacific 

jo MARCH, from Little Women 

OSA JOHNSON, from I! Married 
Adventure 


Adven- 








MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, from 
China’s First Lady 

ANNA PAVLOVA, from Dancing 
Star 


SETTING 


Fun room in Jane’s home. Seats 
must be provided for twelve. At 
rear right and center are screens 
on which are posted the jackets of 
the books mentioned and others 
as desired. At rear left is the 
door through which the book 


characters enter. 


COosTUMES 


Jerry and Jane wear modern 
clothes. The book characters 
wear appropriate costumes. 














this club. I thought you were 
going to practice shooting baskets 
this afternoon. 

LOU GEHRIG—I guess that you 
didn’t understand your sister. I 
am Lou Gehrig; my specialty is 
baseball. If you read the book 
Gehrig, Quiet Hero, by 
Frank Graham, you'll learn how 
I made four home runs in one 
game. I played 2130 consecutive 
games of baseball. 

JERRY (interested at once)— 
Why, I never knew that anyone 
could play so many games in a 
stretch! That book really does 
sound interesting. 

LOU GEHRIG—It is. There are 
many other books about sports, 
too. Some of the most popular 
ones are: Famous American Ath- 
letes of Today, by Jerry Nason; 
and Knute Rockne, by Harry 


Lou 


Stuhldreher; and They Played 
the Game, by Harry Grayson. 
You'll find us in the library un- 
der Biography. Then in the Fine 
Arts classification you'll find 
many books on the technique of 
ball playing, as well as books on 
music and drawing, because sports 
require skill and are therefore 
fine arts. 

(Knock is heard at door. Jane 
admits Tom Sawyer and Will 
James.) 

JERRY—I ve always thought of 
biographies as being dull, but 
these books sound quite inviting. 
(Looks beyond Lou.) Who are 
coming now? 

JANE—They are two more of 
our guests, Jerry. 

(While Tom Sawyer introduces 
himself, Jane ushers Lou Gehrig 
to a seat and sits beside him.) 
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TOM SAWYER—Why, you knew 
me! You met me when you read 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
by Mark Twain. I represent the 
author himself as a boy. Even 
grownups enjoy my story, for I 
am a real boy having real adven- 
tures. The characters, incidents, 
and places in the book are so 
natural that it is often called an 
autobiography, though much of 
it is fiction. 

JERRY (catching the spirit, 
steps forward and places his hand 
on Tom Sawyer’s shoulder) —Of 
course I remember you! (He 
chuckles.) How I laughed the 
day you walked down the church 
aisle at your own funeral! (He 
looks toward Will James.) And 
this is— 

WILL JAMES—I'm Will James. 
Having a ranch of my own out 
West, I became deeply interested 
in ranch life and cowboys. You 
can learn a great deal about the 
life of a cowboy in my books. 
Some of the most popular ones are 
Lone Cowboy, Big Enough, and 
Smoky, the Cowhorse. If you 
like thrilling tales of narrow es- 
capes, told in the everyday lan- 
guage of the cowboy, these are 
books you won’t want to miss. 

JERRY—Let us find seats over 
here with Lou Gehrig. 

(A knock is heard at the door, 
and as Jane goes to answer it, the 
others are seated.) 

JANE—Come right in, girls. 
(Heidi and Ann Bartlett enter. 
Jane is about to close the door 
when Chris Hollister appears.) 
Well, I wonder who this is. 

CHRIS HOLLISTER—I am Chris 
Hollister, a messboy on a Mer- 
chant Marine freighter crossing 
the Atlantic to England and Rus- 
sia. I saw plenty of the history 
that was made during World 
War II. Our ship was torpedoed 
and all the horses were drowned. 
But read Some Follow the Sea, by 
Henry Vicar, and see for your- 
self. 

JANE—After such trying ex- 
periences you must be exhausted. 
Do have a chair. (She indicates 
a chair near the door and turns 
toward the girls.) I'm going to 
let you introduce yourselves. 

HEIDI (stepping forward)—I 
am Heidi from Switzerland. In 
my book Heidi, by Johanna 
Spyri, you will learn how happy 
I was living in the Alps with my 
Alm-Uncle. You will also meet 
two friends of mine—Peter, the 
herd boy, (Continued on page 65) 











IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children are 
handicapped in their schoolwork 
by improper diets 
It has been amply demonstrated that chil- 
dren deprived of preper food, children fed 


haphazardly, sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or retain what 
they learn as well, as children whose diets are 
good. 

Yet survey after survey shows that all these 
things which should never happen do happen 
in many American homes. 


Obviously, there is no single answer to the 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT orrow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...ordriedbeons, 
Oo t 


ew, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens row, dried, cooked, of dried mill 
onned. At least one, Atleastoneservingadoy. frozen or conned. Two or 
serving @ dey. more servings o doy 


@ day for all others. 


natural whole-grain or MARGARINE use for 
peas, nuts or peanut but enriched or restored. Three — spreads and for seasoning 
ter. One serving of meot, of more servings o doy @s you like and as supplies 
poultry or fish o day, o¢ permit. 

casionally peas or beans 

instead. Three or four eggs 

each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or mursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D mitk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 
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problem of better nutrition in America, but 
authorities agree that part of the answer is 
nutrition education. 


Here at General Mills we are trying to help 
by developing materials which we hope will! be 
usable in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will be based on 
the latest authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee of educators. 


These materials are soon to be tested with 
the cooperation of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

The results of our tests will be reported to 
you on these pages in the months to come. We 
invite your comments and suggestions, 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals °* Vitamin Products 
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WE ARE THANKFUL 


RUTH FUNDERBURG 


1D you ever really take time 
D to write down all of the 
things for which you are thank- 
ful? We have tried to do this 
for several years in the first- and 
second-grade rooms. The num- 
ber of things named surprises both 
the children and the teacher. 
For two weeks before Thanks- 
giving, we devote ten or fifteen 
minutes each morning to empha- 


sis on this idea. Each period is 


limited to a single subject. The 
list of subjects can be changed 
according to circumstar.es. We 


have used very satisfactorily: 
People, Home, Food, Clothing, 
Animals, Birds, Playthings. 

As the children tell what they 
thankful the 


sometimes fifty or sixty of them 


are for, items— 
—are written on the blackboard. 

Each day, after the list is com- 
pleted, the children choose the 
items they like best. They draw 
illustrative pictures and write or 
print the names on the pages of 
a Thanksgiving booklet. 


TO REST YOUR PUPILS 
AMY 


HEN attention and inter- 
4 est lag, a silent-reading 


game will send the children back 
to work rested and 
second- and third-graders, put 


J. KING 


alert. For 
on the blackboard such directions 
as the following. 

Play that you are a rabbit. 

Bring me two red books. 

Write your name and address 
on the blackboard. 

Skip around the room. 

Draw a house and trees. 

Sing us a song. 

Everybody stand and march 
around the room. 


NOISE INSPECTOR 
BETTY PETTIT 
F pupiLs have a tendency to 
I talk or be a bit noisy, a very 
successful plan is to have the 
children themselves appoint a pu- 
pil “noise inspector.” Wearing a 
badge, he lays down the rules 
and assigns penalties (under the 
teacher's supervision). 
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A BOOK A MONTH 


MARGARET TOWLE 


or Children’s Book Week, re- 
F quest the children to write 
down the titles of some books 
that they would like to read. 
Putting all these together, make 
up a list showing two or three 
titles for each month. From this 
list each pupil selects one book to 
read in November, one to read in 
December, and so on, through 
the school year. Many pupils 
will want to read more than one 
book. Having a definite goal for 
outside reading helps them to be 
better readers in school. 


HARMONIOUS PLAY 


LUCILLE EVERLY 


HE older pupils in my school 
T were resentful because the 
younger ones insisted on playing 
They appealed 
to me, saying that the primary 
children were only in the way. I 
explained how much these chil- 
dien admired them, and suggest- 
ed that the older ones help the 
others to organize fun of their 
own. 

Some of the girls were delight- 
ed at the idea. They even began 
searching books to find new and 
suitable games. 


in their games. 


It was so much 
fun that the boys joined in. Now 
the older pupils take turns in 
helping the others to think of 
new have The 


young children are happier, and 


ways to fun. 
they no longer create a difficult 
situation by playing games with 
the more advanced pupils. 


LIBRARY READING 


LEONA BUHLMANN 


© STIMULATE the reading of 

library books in my rural 
school, I devised the following 
plan. Once a week the pupils 
in grades four through eight are 
asked to choose library books. 
Then during the regular reading 
period each pupil reads from his 
library book while I supervise 
and help with dificult words 
that may be encountered. 

Ten minutes before the period 
is over, I call on each one to give 
a half-minute to one-minute talk 
on the story. Some choose to 
give a synopsis while others give 
On 
the pupils prefer “teasers,” which 
them the 


” oo 
only “teasers. the whole, 


make want to read 
books. 

The fact that pupils feel they 
have something interesting to tell 
makes them less self-conscious, 
and they can express themselves 
While they are talking, I 
record any language errors that 


are made. 


easily. 


I never call attention 
to these during the reading peri- 
od, however,” but drill on them 
later in language periods. 


A BULLETIN BOARD 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


o you lack a bulletin board 
D in your schoolroom? You 
may supply a very satisfactory 
one quite inexpensively by pro- 
curing from the ten-cent store a 
small-sized linoleum rug. Tack 
it, with the wrong side out, to 
your wall space. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 9 for general directions to contributors, 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 
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WINTER BOUQUETS 
YVONNE SHAUL 


ou may have made winter 

bouquets from cattails and 
milkweed pods, but have you ever 
tried other common weeds and 
grasses? We used every pod- 
bearing weed we could find, and 
we were especially pleased with 
our soapweed bouquets. 

All weeds and grasses should 
be thoroughly dry before being 
painted. One coat of enamel is 
usually enough. Silver or gold 
Milkweed 


pods may be painted one color 


paint is attractive. 
inside, another color outside. 
When the paint has dried, ar- 
range the bouquet in a can or 
crock filled with sand. The con- 


tainer should be a roomy one. 


A WAY TO FILE 
SELMA E. HERR 


N ORDER to have material from 

THe Instructor available 
and usable at all times, two teach- 
ers can take their personal copies 
of the magazine apart and file 
the various pages—units, stories, 
songs, tests, on—under 

By hav- 
ing two copies to cut up, all the 
pages can be filed. 


and so 
their correct headings. 


The cover 
pictures and other pictures may 
be mounted on manila paper. 
This file can be kept in some eas- 
ily accessible place. 


SCRAPBOOKS 


HAZEL SIMS HAINES 


ARLY in the school year, I 
E request each pupil to buy a 
large scrapbook—about 10” x 
14”. Such books can be pur- 
chased for fifteen or twenty-five 
cents. As we finish our draw- 
ings, cut-paper designs, and so 
on, each child pastes his work in 
his own scrapbook, leaving the 
first page blank. Thus we pre- 
serve our art work for the year. 

In the spring, during the week 
before Mother’s Day, each child 
makes a Mother’s Day card and 
pastes it, with an appropriate 
verse or poem, on the blank first 
page of his book. He _ then 
proudly presents the book to his 
mother as a Mother’s Day gift. 
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)} The use of spices dates 
| back as far as 1600 B.C., 
jwhen the Egyptians im- 
} ported cinnamon. The 
jancient Greeks and Ro- 
: mans bartered for ginger 
jand pepper, and cloves 
were as precious as gold 
in the Middle Ages. 





2. 


Marco Polo returned to 
13th Century Venice with 
tales of abundant spices in 
the Orient. Spicing was a 
primary preserving method. 
The spice trade’s search 
fo: a short route to the 
East led to the discovery 
of the New World. 


S. 


Great quantities of spices 
were used in almost every 
food, regardless of flavor. 
Usually, the spices were 
kept in a special cupboard 
—known as a spicery— 
under lock and key, and 
guarded by a trusted 
Servant. 
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4. 

Food spoilage in the Middle 
Ages was commonplace. 
Meats kept only a few 
days, and were heavily 
spiced to detract from the 
awful taste. In time, spices 
were no longer used as a 
preservative, but only to 
season foods. 


5. 


During the Napoleonic 
wars, the most important 
development in food pre- 
serving came about when 
the Emperor Bonaparte 
offered 12,000 francs fora 
preserving method so that 
food might be carried into 
battle. . 


6. 


Monsieur Appert, a con- 
fectioner, won the award 
after years of experimen- 
tation, and laid the foun- 
dation for the entire can- 
ning industry. He found 
that if an airtight container 
was boiled long enough, 
the food inside would keep. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
STILL STAND 


You were the principal visitors to these Islands in the 
days before the war and never did you travel far as 
strangers, for continually you met reminders of our com- 
mon heritage. Place names, alone, made you feel at home. 
But much more than that, birthplaces, ancestral homes 
and shrines, honored by the memory of the founders of 
the United States, served but to emphasize our kinship. 


In peacetime when you come again, time honored sites 
must share their age old interest with other and more 
recent shrines of pilgrimage. Cities which stood up to 
the fury of the enemy. Cities, towns and villages and 
whole areas of our countryside where your brave forces 
made their wartime homes. With what pride will fathers 
show their sons, and sons their parents and friends, the 
places where they prepared themselves to fight and con- 
quer the common enemy in their desire for the liberation 
of mankind and the freedom of the world. 


Representation of British Railways 
in North America is maintained through 
T. D. Slattery, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











A GEOGRAPHY HELP 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


EOGRAPHY classes in search 
G of up-to-date information 
about any good-sized American 
town or city can usually obtain 
it by writing to the Chamber of 
Commerce (one letter to each 
city). Since favorable publicity 
is one of its main objectives, such 
an organization is often glad to 
furnish maps, illustrated bulle- 
tins, and other material concern- 
ing the city and the surrounding 
region. Information given may 
include population statistics, chief 
industries, educational facilities, 
local history, and the noteworthy 
achievements of some of its lead- 
ing citizens. Attention will also 


-be called to near-by lakes, rivers, 


mountains, parks, and places of 
historical interest. 

In this way the class will often 
find out facts or hear of places 
not generally known, although 
familiar to the people of the city 
concerned. These facts are often 
the very ones that are retained 
in the children’s minds. 


ALPHABET AID 
BESSIE CRAWFORD 


ITH a white wax crayon, I 

made a permanent copy 
of the alphabet at the top of our 
schoolroom blackboard. If a pu- 
pil wants to know how to write 
a certain letter, he refers to this 
copy. The blackboard can be 
washed without erasing the al- 
phabet, if some care is taken. 


MORE STORIES 


XORA D. McLEOD 


TAKE out from old_ books 

favorite stories for second- 
grade children, and place each 
story in a folder with a suitable 
picture pasted on the outside. 
During the past year we read 
more than four hundred of these 
stories. As we study different 
units, all the stories pertaining to 
that unit are attractively ar- 
ranged on the library table. I am 
careful to select stories below the 
grade level, and in this way the 
children read for pleasure. 

Colors appropriate to the sea- 
son are used for the folders for 
seasonal stories. Thus the sto- 
ries are easy to keep on file. 





NEW WORDS 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 





AVE you had the experienc 
H of learning a new word 
and almost immediately meeting 
that word again in a book, news. 
paper, or radio program? 

The pupils in your classes ar 
having the same experience dail) 
Encourage them to watch fo 
their spelling words in other text- 
books, library books, and even in 
class discussions. 

When a word in the current 
spelling list is spoken or read in 
any class, we make it a rule t 
spell the word orally as soon x 
the speaker is finished. Occasion- 
ally only one or two pupils notic 
the word. Sometimes the major. 
ity of the class hear it, pronounce 
it, and spell it in unison. 


OUR PRODUCTS MAP 


FRANK BERRY 


E GET a great deal of pleas- 

\¢ ure and learn much about 
the United States in using our 
“products maps.” We have two 
of these. One was given to the 
school by a railway company and 
is a fine map in colors. The sec- 
ond is a less elaborate map of the 
country, printed on a highway 
folder, but, like the other map, 
it is a large one. 

We put both maps on the bul- 
letin board with thumbtacks. As 
we study each state, we cut out 
of magazines, catalogues, news- 
papers, or post cards, pictures of 
the products raised in that sec- 
tion. Class members paste them 
to the map in the proper places. 
We have wheat, timber, cotton, 
oil, tobacco, fruit, lumber, coal, 
vegetables, dairy products, grain, 
hogs, and so on. 


AT THE BLACKBOARD 


E. IRENE BAKER 


Y PUPILS are very fond of 
M creative drawing. When 
they have finished their neces 
sary work, I allow them to draw 


freely on a certain space of the 
blackboard set apart for this pur- 


pose. In this way other black- 


board work is not interfered 
with. The children often use the 
space for other interests such % 
copying poems ér drawing free- 
hand maps. 
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It's a hummer... Have a Coke 
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Kids sure do know how to get together and get things going. 


Young folks long ago found that the pause that refreshes with 


-the global 


ice-cold Coca-Cola is a swell ice-breaker. Have a Coke gets over high-sign’ 






Coke =Coca-Cola 
4 “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
EOL) marks which distinguish the prod- 


eS uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


quickly with everybody. All America knows it as an invite to 


get together and give with the good news. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





Wledb Joa FAG 





HOW TO | 
ORDER | 


quired intormation, 
Coupon Section, 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
Dansville, 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 54 and 56.) 








RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
16Y Checkerboard Square, St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


FREE Please send me, without 


cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- 
al Grains No. C359," as described in your 
advertisement. (Offer limited to residents 
of Continental United States.) 

Position 

School 


Name 


St. or R.D. — 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


11-45 IN 31 


POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 410 
Chicago 54, i! 


F R E E Please 


compliments of Kotex 
1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physi - 
ology Chart for classroom use. 
} 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page 
teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 
copies of booklet, “As One Girl to 


send me, with the 


Another,” to distribute to my girls. 
Name 
St. of R.D. — 
P.O. G 
Zone State 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE , ,,, 


interested in the 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
your advertisement—<colored 17” x 22” 
Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
material for students. 
Name of School 
Name — 
St. of R.D. sicteinenmenanamnmmntamnccccanecsattt _ 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
11-45-1N-92 
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1 
1 
! 
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I 
! 
! 
! 
! 
I 
1 
I. 
! 
i 
I 
i 
1 
1 
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! 
1 
I 
! 
! 
1 
I 
! 
! 
i 
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! 
I 
I 
l 
I 
i 
I 
! 
! 
! 
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RAYON DIVISION, E. I. 
& Co., 350 Fifth Ave., 


FREE 


checked. (1) 
} Rayon Wall 


New York |, N.Y. 


Please send me the items 
Rayon Handbook for Teachers. 
Chart. Rayon Booklets 


1 
I 
1 
1 
] for Student Use. () Information on du 
Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
] School 
l Number of Students Grade 
I 
i Name sequeneieenetgmenemneneneanien 
I 
l St. or R.D. wesmenenstinenenenidmmmbeiensieate 
} ?.0.G 
Zone State 
1 11-45 IN 43 
1 


THE BEST FOODS, 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE 


INC. (Box 1) 


Please send me for my 


classroom, without cost or obligation, 


copies of Neatness Charts en- 


Name 


St. of R.D. aemees —— 


P.O. G& 


Zone State 


11-45 IN 118 


i 
! 
1 
I 
! 
i 
i 
l titled “Am | Ready for School Today?” 
i 
I 
! 
I 
i 
I 
L 


11-45 IN 38 


1 
! 
1 
! 
I 
! 
I 
}---------------} 
7 
I 
| 


du Pont de Nemours 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for my classroom, 
Transportation on Parade,” 
historical wall display. | enclose 10c to 
cover mailing. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| School saenhaaenseaiatetetaiad 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 


Please send me, 
a copy of “Highway 
your full-color 


Name 








St. or R.D.. 
P.O. G 
Zone . — State 
I 11-451N93 


~------~~---="-}-~~-----------~} 


1 TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 1 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


1 am interested in knowing 
about T.C.U.’s "10-Way Protection” Policy 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


Name 


St. of R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


State 
11-45 IN 18 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Dept. 1-10 


32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


FREE 


() Please send me _ your 
Film and Equipment Catalogues for 1945- 
46. [).Also send folder, “How to Build a 
Education Depart- 
present Visual 


Self- apporting Visual 


ment.” Our Instruction 


Equipment is: 


“Grade 
Name sunetutennaaneennetnsnensenssnencananinninet 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 112 


I 
l 
I 
1 
I 
I 
| School 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
! 


1 BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
N.Y. 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
| FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way 
= for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19° 
| 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New 
i Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
Dental Certificates plus New Ciass Cer- 
I tificate. 
School . 
| Class Enroliment Grades) 
I 
| Name —_ - 
i 
l School Address seimmemceatn 
I P.O. G 
Zone eummneteasoanes State 
I 11-45 IN 1 








1 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
i Transportation Building, Washingtos 6, D.C. 
I Please send me a copy of 
| your question-and-answer book, “Quiz on 
| Railroads and Railroading.” 
1 OQ i School. 
i Name — 
St. or R.D. 
| P.O. G 

Zone paiement State 
I 11-45 IN 67 
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- YOUR ‘COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 


our counselor in that field, 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


care of Trt 
A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a 


Instructor, Editorial 


stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructer in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Our fifth-grade curriculum includes a 
study of the earth. Please offer some 
suggestions. 

Obviously there are many different 
phases of this topic that might be 
studied. One might be: “How does 
the surface of the earth change?” 
If this is the angle you are interested 
in, then you will study how the forces 
of wind and water and other agents 
have worked to alter the surface of 
the earth over a period of years. This 
may then lead you to study how these 
changes have affected man, that is, 
how soil erosion by wind and water 
has in many instances rendered the 
surface of the earth useless to him, 
and what measures have been taken 
to combat these destructive forces. 
This particular phase of the study 
should certainly be developed with 
your own locality in mind, and should 
be made graphic by pictures and trips. 

Instead, you may wish to consider 
the problem: “How is the carth’s 
storchouse important to us?” Then 
you will study how and where man 
has discovered materials in the earth, 
how he has learned to use them, and 
how he can and must conserve them. 
These problems should bz stu tied with 
reference both to the pupils’ own 
community and to the nation. 


4 


Do you think children should be taught 
to spell the words which they use in 
their science work? 

The answer to this question de- 
pends on what the words are, and also 
on the children’s grade level. If the 
words are the kind that pupils are 
likely to use frequently, and if they 
a¥e casy enough for pupils to learn 
to spell, then they can properly be 
included in a spelling list; otherwise, 
no. For example, your fourth grade 
may be studying a unit on fire. Good 
judgment indicates that words like 
spontaneous combustion and extin- 
guisher are difficult, and pupils at that 
level would probably do well to rec- 
ognize them in reading. Certainly 
they should not be required to spell 
them. On the other hand such words 
as safety, matches, burning, might be 
included when you are planning spell- 
ing lists. This is true especially i 
rupils are writing an account of their 
discoveries and need to know how to 
spell the words. 


What are some books that give a modern 
viewpoint on teaching language urts., 
social studies, and literature? 


An Overview of Elementary Edu- 


cation, a recent book by Bernice 
Bradley and A. M. Bradley (D. C 
Heath & Company, Boston 15; 


$1.25), gives the salient points that 
a good modern teacher keeps in mind 
as she works with children in the 
various curricular areas. 


H. L. Caswell’s book Education in ¥ 


the Elementary School (American 
Book Company, New York 16; 
$2.50) and Robert H. Lane’s Th 


Teacher in the Modern Elementar) 
School (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston 7; $2.40) are two other recent 
books which treat in an up-to-date 
way the subjects you mention. 


+ 


I have trouble teaching my second- and 
third-grade pupils to write stories by 
themselves, Please suggest some helps. 


In the first place, you should read 
Children Learn to Write (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
West 68th St., Chicago 21; $.50). 
This pamphlet gives an excellent ac- 
count of both creative and training- 
type writing activities for primary 
children. 

In the second place, try out the 
following suggestions. Use the black- 
board to record interesting stories, 
plans, and reports that your pupils 
give orally. Those that they 
to keep for themselves may be copied. 
The pupils learn much about correct 
written form in this way—especially 
if you call attention to capitalization 
and» punctuation before they begin 
copying. 

To give further emphasis to these 
skills, let the pupils discuss thor- 
oughly the skills involved in writing. 
including spelling. Then cover the 
material on the blackboard, and dic- 
tate some of the simpler sentences 
for the pupils to write. 

In sentences over five 
in length, read each sentence as 4 
whole as the children listen; then 
read a half or a third of it at a time 
(in meaningful phrases) while ch 
children repeat the words after yo! 
before writing. Read each sentence 
again after the children have writte? 
it, so that they can check their work. 
Work for 100 per cent accuracy. 
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Surprising, but true! The railroad freight rate 
for an average ton per mile hauled is less than 
one cent; and the rate per passenger per mile 
is an average of about two cents. 

The wear and tear on shoe leather for a 
mile walk would probably exceed the rail 
rate for an average ton of freight or a pas- 
senger for the same distance. 

When some one says “high freight and 
passenger rates,” consider the above facts. 
There’s not a better bargain in the whole 
world than in U. S. railroad service. 

Today, with high operating costs, freight 


LOUISVILLE & 


OLD RELIABLE. 


NASHVILLE 


ee Fee Nee ae SeNENNE + ttm ee 





Believe It or Not 


A ton of average freight by railroad moves one mile 
for less than a postal card; a passenger one mile for 
much less than a letter. 


and passenger rates per mile average 16% 
and 46% less, respectively, than 25 years ago. 

Railroads are large, mass transportation 
agencies, efficiently operated as free and pri- 
vate enterprise, in a public service essential 
both in peace and war. 

The “Old Reliable” wants to deserve your 
patronage and to continue to build a greater 
South, 


President 


RAILROAD 


#o et SON ce ene 
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Care WILL prevent 9 out of every 10 forest fires. 


BUY AND KEEP VICTORY BONDS 






TODAY... 


TOMORROW 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


Weil Todus/ FFAG 





HOW TO ( 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
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FREE Please send me your man- 


ual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier 
in Teaching,” and also information about 
the Spencer VA Delineascope, which pro- 
jects both lantern slides and opaque ma- 








terial such as photographs, charts, and 
printed pages. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 81 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


your 


Please send me a copy of 
new fall catalog entitled “Aids to 
Teaching in the Program of Education for 


the Air Age.” 





Name 
St. or R.D. ee 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 70 


1 CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Dept. C-1 
l Box 508, Park Ridge, Ill. 
1 SPECIAL OFFER Big Christmas Art 
| Packet, including gifts to make, orna- 
| ments, decorations, favors, table decora- 
j tions, cards, etc. All complete, ready to 
| use, $1.00 postpaid. Add Se to each 
i check for bank charge. 
I Name —— 
RS OB ies: 
1 pos 
{ Zone State 
i 11-45 IN 121 
ee 
4 INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, |. T. G T 
, CORP., 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y 
| FREE Please send me, without 
obligation, your catalogue describing in 
1 structional films that integrate with my 
| specific curriculum. | am particularly in- 
CUURORRT WD cee 
! Position 
1 Name of School 
4 Name eusesmnetemeeemenen 
1 School Address 
|} POG 
Zone State 
| 11-45 IN 103 
fae eee nn 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
i 706 Union Station, Chicago 6, II 
1 FREE Please send me a free copy 
1] of your colorful pictorial booklet, designed 
l for returning veterans, but full of inter- 
| esting information for teachers planning 
| postwar vacations in the West. 
l Name —_ - — 
St. of R.D. — ee 
Zone State 
I 11-45 IN 82 
ee 
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x quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
o ay DER { Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 52 and 56.) 
4 
AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Scientific Instru- 1 DITTO, INC. — ' 
ment Div., 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 2245 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FREE 


Without obligation, please 
send: [} 


~) “New Short Cuts in Education” 
brochure; [) Arrange a Ditto demonstra- 
tion for me; [) Free sample workbook les- 
sons for grade(s) indicated : 
[) New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 








School se 
Name 
St. or R.D. an 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 15 


THE PICKWICK COMPANY 
3614 Council St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


FREE Please send me your pam- 


phiet on Richen—The Multi-Purpose Food 
for School Lunch Programs, and samples 


for testing. 


Name of School 


Name 





SRS Qe 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


PO. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN TT? 


SCHUTTER CANDY COMPANY 
1501 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


! 

! 

J 

! 

! 

FREE , 
I 

free Old Nick Bookmarks, printed in three | 
I 

! 

I 

I 

1 

! 

1 

I 

1 


Please send me 1945 


colors on leatherette paper—enough for 


all my students. 


Name 





Se. er &.0........... 





P.O. G 
Zone State 


11-45 IN 120 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for classroom use, 
Picture Story, 


Please send me, 

reprints of the 
“The Story of Rockets” 
(1-115), as shown in your INSTRUCTOR 
advertisement. ! enclose 10c to cover cost 
of mailing. (No charge for one reprint.) 


School 


Name - — 





School Address 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


11-45 IN 16 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC., School Div. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y 


FREE 


obligation, your new booklet, “A Unique 


Please send me, without 


Aid in Education.” 


School 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Formerly, Director, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough-on-H udson, 
New York 











Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





What apparatus and conditions are es- 
sential for classroom projection of lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures? 


Each window, glass door, and 
transom should be covered with a 
dark shade to exclude light. 

The projector should be one of 
standard make and quality, equipped 
with a light source of not less than 
300 watts for 2” x 2” slides and 
slide films, 500 watts for glass slides 
314” x 4” in size, and 750 watts for 
motion pictures. 

A stand should be provided for 
the projector, high enough so that 
the heads of the children who sit in 
front of it do not intercept the rays 
of light between the projector and 
the screen. 

The room should be equipped with 
a good-quality screen no smaller than 
4’ x 6’ placed high enough so that 
all the children can easily see it. 

The electrical outlet should be 
convenient for the operator of the 
projector and preferably located back 
of the projection stand. 

Provision for ventilation of the 
room during the lesson is desirable if 
the projection time is to exceed 
twenty minutes. 


od 


Where can I get visual material for my 
sixth grade to use in studying the West 
Indies and other neighbor countries? 


The following agencies will send 
free catalogues on request. (Ma- 
terial will be listed on various sub- 
jects besides those in which you are 
specifically interested. ) 

British Information Services, 1238 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, 
and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Society for Visual Education, 100 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 

The following books listing all 
types of visual aids are available, 
at the prices given. 

Elementary Teachers’ Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials and Edu- 
cators’ Guide to Free Films (Educa- 
tors’ Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis.; $3.50 each). 

1000 and One, The Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films (The Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago; $1.00). 


Please suggest some simple drawin 
that would be suitable for my firs 
grade pupils to do in November. 


These things, drawn with very 
simple likes, can be practiced in 
November and used in December 
pictures: bare trees, snow man, boy 
carrying packages, child asleep in 
bed, puppies, fences, houses, barns, 
boats, a little table, chairs, and a set 
of dishes. A toy camel, a rocking 
horse, dolls, toy dogs, and other toys 
are suitable subjects also. 


* 


What can children make that may be 
used to decorate a Thanksgiving party 
table at school? 


Children can model candlesticks 
out of clay that hardens. When 
dry, these may be painted orange, 
red, or wine color, to remind one of 
the harvest season. The children can 
model fruit to group around each 
candlestick, and use crayons to deco- 
rate the corners of paper napkins, 


i 


My fourth-grade pupils are poor in 
composing pictures. What concrete 
help should I give them? 

Have them draw 
that almost touches 
bottom of the paper. 
one side or connect with something 
which does. Then they can make 
interesting backgrounds. Show pic- 
tures having sharp color contrast: 
and encourage the children, in their 
own pictures, to make some places 
dark, some light, and some medium. 


+ 


Where can I secure help in teaching 
sixth and seventh grades that have 
had little foundation study in art? 


Method for Creative Design, t- 
vised second edition, by Adolfo Best- 
Maugard (Ryerson Press, Toronto; 
$2.75), will aid in teaching design. 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in th 
Elementary School, by Jessie Todd 
and Ann V. Gale (University o 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50), wil 
help with theory and also with draw- 
ing, painting, modeling, designing, 
developing originality, making gifts 

Adventures in Art, by Kathryo 
Dean Lee (D. Appleton-Centur} 
co., Inc., New York; $2.25; stu- 
dent’s edition $1.68), is also valuable. 

Refer to periodicals such as THE 
InstRucTOoR and School Arts 10 
new and timely suggestions, 


something large 
the top and the 
It should touch 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 52, 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day—as the boys come 


home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings and goings. 
Trains carried almost all of them— many of them time after 
time. More than a million a month are riding the trains 
right now. And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains 


of material which they needed to win the war. 


The end of the war means many things to 


many people. One thing it means te the rail- 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


roads is a chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace equipment 
worn by war service — and fine, new passenger trains to 


provide added comfort and luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today and 
every day. In that great time just starting, they will serve 
you in better style than ever before —.but 
with the same responsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has learned, both in 


war and in peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LGHhINE ANEAO 
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HOW TO | 
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quired information, 


Coupon Section, 


Dansville, 






Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
N.Y. 


them in one envelope to THE 
(For other coupons, 


INSTRUCTOR, 
see pages 52 and 54.) 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
1-B4 


DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept 
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1 AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., IN 10 
| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 
! FREE Piease send Teachers’ Out 
line and Reference Leaflet for grade group 
l indicated, plus items listed 
1 Grades 1-3 Student Reader-Coloring 
Book 
] Grades 4-6 Student Cartoon Booklet 
Grades 7-9: Student Work Book 
I School No. students 
l Name 
l St. or R.D 
1} POG 
Zone State 
I 11-45 IN 22 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 
FREE Please send me free 
ecopies (limit 25) of the booklet, “Bag 
of Tricks for Home Sewing,” describing 
more than 100 articles that can be made 
from cotton bags 

Name 

St. or R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

11-45 IN 71 


11) Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 
FREE Please mail 1945 free 
catalog of visual teaching equipment and 
name of nearest DeVry School Supply 
Dealer Please send free catalog of 
Educational and Entertainment Films 
Position 

School 

Name 

St. of R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

11-45 IN 99 


Louisville, Kentucky 
FREE Please send me, without 
cost, a reprint of your factual message 
entitled “Believe It or Not,” as shown 
in your advertisement in this issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Name 
St. of R.D . 
PO. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 62 


| ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 

! 1910 Ridzye Avenue, Evanston, Ill 

! FREE Please send me a free 

l catalog of Plays for Children (including 

] Junior High) Please send me free 

i catalog of Plays for High Schools, 
Churches, Clubs 

School 

I Name — 

] St. or R.D. 

| pos 

l Zone State 

{ 11-45 IN 109 ! 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of “How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants.” 


Name of School 


Teacher of 
Name 


St. or R.D 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


11-45 IN 54 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-b 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
FREE Please send me re- 
prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 
Story of the Bean, the Heinz advertise- 
ment appearing in this issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR (This offer good only in 
U.S.A.) 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

11-45 IN 3 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Home Economics Sect 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me cop- 
ies of “Wartime Recipes for Canned 
Foods”; copies of “Appetizing 
Recipes for Canned Foods’; and 
copies of “High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods.” Grade 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
11-45 IN 58 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


FREE 


catalog price list of bird pictures in nat 


Please send me, free, your 


ural colors; also of flower, animal, and 
industrial pictures. 
Name - 
St. or R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
11-45 IN 89 


CHARMS G CAIN, Dept 
407 South Dearborn St., 


FREE Please send: Free illus- 


trated circular describing glow-in-the 
dark Charm-Glo Cut-Outs. Enclosed is 


3150 
Chicage 5, Ill. 


25¢ for postpaid sample Set of Charm- 

Glo Cut-Outs (Stars, Animals, Military, 

Kiddie, Sports. Underline choice.) En- 

closed is $1.00 for postpaid assortment of 

any 6 Sets (Money Back Guarantee.) 

Name 

St. of R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
11-45 IN 119 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
Jersey State College, 
Jersey City, N Jersey 


Neu Teachers 


lew 





Does the use of manuscript writing by 
the teacher assist children who 
learning to read? 


are 
Most teachers of 
and reading specialists seem to feel 
that the 
does aid pupils in learning to read. 


primary reading 


use of manuscript writing 
This method of writing is similar in 
form to the print used in books. If 
words that the teacher puts on the 
blackboard look like 
words printed in books, the children 
likely to be 
are when they 


somewhat the 


are less confused than 


they see Cursive writ- 


ing in one place and print in another. 
> 


What are considered the main points 
of emphasis in the newer type of read- 


ing program? 


The chief the 


newer program are the following: 


characteristics of 
Recognition of individual dif- 
ferences among pupils with regard 
to interests, capacities, 
and _ personalities. 


2. Flexible grouping of pupils to 


experiences, 


provide for individual differences. 
3. Use of a variety of texts. 
4. Extensive library facilities. 
§. Wide reading 


of interest. 


around centers 


for 
a background 


6. Provision concrete experi- 
ences as for reading. 
7. Heightened co-operation — be- 


tween teacher and pupil in plaaning 
for reading. 

8. Language growth considered a 
part of the reading program. 


Prevention of reading difhicul 
tics, rather than remedies, sought. 
10. Evaluation of progress made 


by pupils themselves. 
© 


How can I find the story type of mate- 
rials which will appeal to pupils and 
give life to their content subjects? 


The 
book lists, available at small cost. 

American Assn., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Association for Childhood Educa- 


following publish excellent 


Library 


tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Child Study Assn. of America, 
221 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


National Council of Teachers of 


English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 
21. 

US. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


BEFORE MAKING 


USE OF THIS FREE 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS 


Where can we find experimental 
dence which deals with the 
method to use in subtraction? 


bes 


The information you wish may } 
found in the following: 


Relative Merits of Three Method 
of Subtraction, by J. T. Johnso: 
(Bureau of Publications, Teacher 


College, Columbia University, Nev 
York; $1.60). This is an exper 
mental comparison of the decom 


position method of subtraction wit! 
the equal additions and the Austria 
methods. 

“A Review of 
Subtraction,” by 


Experiments 0 


G. S. Ruch, an 


C. Mead, found in the Twent 
ninth Yearbook of the Nation 
Society for the Study of Educatio 
(Department of Education, Univer 
sity of Chicago; $3.25). 

How We Subtract, by John 
Stone (Benjamin H. Sanborn anc 


Co., Chicago; $.60). 
> 
How necessary is drill? Should drill 
be given in the classroom or for 
signed homework? 
Drill is necessary in many cases, 


in order to teach the pupils to give 
automatic basic facts 
or to perform fundamental process 
es with efficiency. 

It is important to remember thi 
drill should be given after the pup 
fact « 
The meaning of any basic 


responses to 


understands the meaning of a 
a proc css. 
fact 1s learned by mecting it in man 
different situations, not by mere rep 
enritron. 

46 &X 5 
understands thi 


Take this example: 
230. The pupil 


meaning of multiplication when 


can answer the following: 

1. Why is only the 0 of the 
written in the product? 

2. Why is the 3 of the 30 adda 


after the 4 tens have been multiplie 
by 5, rather than before? 
3. Why is the 23 written in th 


product? What does 23 represent? 


How can the quotient he 
checked besides going over the work 
another time? (Add five 465 


divide the product by 5 and get 
quotient of 46.) 

When the pupil knows the abov' 
things, he is ready to drill for pre 
ficiency. 

The classroom is the place to gi* 
drill. Then the teacher can check 
on the pupils’ progress. Drill is nev 


er to be given to keep pupils busy: 


SERVICE, REFER TO 
ON PAGE 382. 
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Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








is there any guide by which one may 
select music suitable for children of 
ll ages? 

Children are able to learn almost 
anything. It is, therefore, more im- 
portant to decide what not to teach 
chem. A list of things to avoid 
might help one in selecting music 
ior children. 

Avoid music that is too adult in 
content—not so much in actual dif- 
iculty as in atmosphere. 

| Avoid numbers that 
jhave been arranged for voices. Many 
Hwell-known melodies composed for 





instrumental 


- enagrae by great composers have 
been “arranged” as part songs—an 
patrocious custom, 

| Avoid solos by the great composers 
Athat have been made into part songs. 
An example of this is the soprano so- 
lo “Come unto Him” from Handel's 
Messiah, This is perfectly lovely, ex- 
actly as written, for girls to sing in 
An arrangement in three 
parts for girls’ voices is available, 
}but is not recommended. 

Avoid songs that have new words 


_ ansege 


to grand old tunes which ought not 
to be separated from the original 
words. The “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” is an outstanding example. 


Sf 
! should like to obtain an operetta suit- 


able for use in the elementary grades. 
Can you help me? 


> 


A very charming juvenile operetta 
recommended grade-school use 
has just recently been published. It 
is Story Land, by Harvey Gaul 
Theodore Presser Co., 1712-1714 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 1; $.75). 


for 


» 


In what grade should we start to teach 
three-part singing, and how should we 
introduce it? 


Three-part singing is not much 
more difficult than two-part, if two- 
Part singing is well taught. It is, of 
course, an ear problem, and should 
be introduced only after a class has 
had plenty of ear-training—certain- 
ly not before fifth grade. 

Start with easy rounds. All mate- 
rial for part singing should be easy— 
offering no difficulties as to rhythms 
and intervals (skips). All the pupils 
should concentrate on “carrying the 
parts.” The second and third parts 
should have the larger groups as- 
signed to them, and the smallest 
group should sing the melody. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 
SERV ICE, REFER TO THE DIRECTIONS 
OR SENDING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 32. 
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T.LU. PAYS 
FROM $1000 
AU TCU. 70 $3000 1 DON'T HAVE TO GO 
CHECKS COME FOR MAJOR 10 THE HOSPITAL 
BY FASTEST Tiras ACCIDENTS 70 GET 7.CU 
AIR MALL ee Bs BENEFITS 
‘ . x 
- 
T.C.U. PAYS FOR ?) 


WNON-CONFINING 
MLLNESS AND 
MINOR ACCIDENTS 







T.CU. PROTECTION 
COSTS LESS THAN 



























A NICKEL A DAY 7.0.0. Wilt 
NEVER ASK 
ME TO PAY \y 
LU. PAYS ANY EXTRA 
WHEN 1 AM ASSESSMENTS. | T.LU. PROTECTS ME 
QUARANTINED : " ON VACATION AS 
AND MY SALARY WELL AS WHEN 

















STOPPED UM WORKING 


T.CU. PAYS $50 OR 
MORE A MONTH FOR 
TOTAL DISABILITY 
FROM CONFINING 
SICKNESS OR ACCIDEN- 
TAL INJURIES INCLUD- 
ING AUTOMOBILE 





TLV. Will PAY 
$1000 TO $3000 IN 
CASE OF MY ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 





T.C.U. Umbrella Always Ready 


“T have always found the T.C.U. umbrella 
open and ready in either shower or_ storm, 
Thank you for your good wishes. M. Olive 
N. H. 





YES 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
organization has helped thousands of teachers over the financial 
“rough spots” when they were sick or disabled by accident or lost 
their pay because of quarantine. 


these are the reasons so many thrifty-wise teachers are 
For more than 45 years this friendly 


Woodward, Groveton, 


T.C.U. Always Fair and Prompt 


“The check for $80.00 which I received so 
very promptly for a knee injury was donbly 
ippreciated, as it came at a time when we 
had been forced from our home by the Ohio 
Niver flood, I have had T.C.U, protection 
for twelve years and have always found them 


Costs So Little to Be Safe---So Much to Be Sorry 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy gives teachers so much real pro- 


wy Se, eet oe pee | tection at so little cost—less than a nickel a day. Liberal benefits 
ceived.” —Mirs, Anne W. Alvey, Uniontown, are paid whether your illness confines you in a hospital or not— 
y. 


whether you are working or on vacation—whether your accident is a 


Received Check in Less than a Week major one or not. 


“The T.C.U, has been very prompt and fair 
smd understanding. I have only carried the 
policy for a short time, and did not realize 
how great the benefits were until I fell and 
injured myself and had to lose considerable 
time from school n less than a week 
trom the time that a claim was filed, I re- 
ceived a check from T.C.U. am willing 
to recommend this. organization to_ any 
teacher.”’—Frances Frates, Highland Falls, 
S. V. 


You will find, as thousands of other teachers already know from per- 
sonal experience, that a T.C.U. Policy really protects—that it says 
what it means and means what it says—that claim settlements are 
prompt—all checks being sent by fastest air mail. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way Protection” 
today? 


Send the coupon without obligation. No agent will call. 


Check Came in 4 Days 
“In four days after sending my application 
for illness claim, I received a check im full 
payment im glad to recommend the 
T.C.U. to all teachers as being the very best 
“md most reliable company.”—Marie A, 
Moore, East Prairie, Mo. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 843 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


TEACHERS 











Protection. Send me full details without ob- 
' ligation. 
[FOUNDED | 
CasuaLty 1899 i 
UNDERWRITERS pitetecreniceetipns 








843 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY PLANNED 


TEACHING UNITS ON 


WHAT ARE 


MY CLOTHES 


MAOE OF ? 





WHAT /S 





HOW 1S 


RAYON MADE? 


| ; 
WY 


Today, 





RAYON 


---For GRADES I to 3 


The Clothes I Wear (#301B)—A reader-color- 
ing book telling the sources of our clothing and the 
clothes we wear for different seasons. Specially written 
for primary pupils. Little text . . . gay illustrations for 
young students to color. 


Easy-To-Use Lesson Plan (#301A)—A suggested 
lesson on the sources of our clothing, carefully planned 
to motivate student activity. 


Teachers’ Leaflet (#300) —Basic information on rayon 
. accurate, up-to-date and easy to follow. For the 
teacher’s own reference files. 


---For GRADES 4 to 6 


Man-Made Miracle (#302B)—The story of rayon 
told in the cartoon form that is so effective at these age 
levels. The subject matter is designed to appeal to 
Intermediate Graders’ curiosity about the origin of 
familiar things. 


Easy-To-Use Lesson Plan (#302A) — A suggested 
lesson on rayon as one of our primary sources of cloth- 
ing, with ideas and suggestions to motivate student 
interest at these age levels. 


Teachers’ Leaflet (#300 )—Basic information on rayon 
. accurate, up-to-date and easy to follow. For the 

teacher’s own reference files—and also for pupils’ library 

or research activity. 

(Rayon Teaching Units for Grades 4 to 6 will not be 

available until January, 1946.) 


---For GRADES 7 to 9 


Rayon—The Story of a Man-Made Fiber (#300) 

A reference leaflet for students’ use explaining the 
simple, basic steps in the making of rayon. Easy to read 
and accurate. Contains information not usually avail- 
able in ordinary textbooks. 


Easy-To-Use Lesson Plan (#303A) —A suggested 
lesson on the key steps in making rayon. Not too tech- 
nical, but designed to awaken Grammar Grade students’ 
interest in the world of science. 


Students’ Work Book (#303B)—To be used to sum- 
marize the rayon lesson — or in conjunction with a 
project on Clothing, Textiles or World of Science. 
Easy-to-grade, objective questions — multiple choice, 
word building, etc. 


any study of clothing requires an understanding of rayon—the basic textile 


fiber that ranks second in use in modern fabrics. To help you bring the story of 
rayon to your students, we have prepared the new type of teaching material 


described above. 


It is scientifically graded, in separate, complete units for Primary, 


Intermediate and Grammar levels. Each unit includes a carefully organized lesson 
plan for your own use—and effective material to stimulate students’ interest in 


the lesson. 


You'll find that you will be able to use these units in teaching the sources of 


clothing, the care of clothing, the world of science . . . 


and also to add interest 


and variety to reading, spelling, health and geography classes. 


. AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST... 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 


= 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


[ 58 ] 


USE COUPON ON PAGE S56 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 











Please tell me the outstanding objec- 
tives for the social studies in the second 


grade. 


The following are main objectives 
for the social-studies teacher in any 
primary grade. 

1. To help children understand 
their environment and adjust to it. 

2. To develop appreciations that 
lie within their range of experience. 

3. To establish right habits and 
attitudes. 

4. To stimulate both independent 
thinking and problem solving. 


4 


Is there a social-studies textbook on 
Canada that sixth-graders in the United 
States can use? 


Our North American Neighbors, 
by J. G. Meyer and O. Stuart Hamer 
(Follett Pub. Co., Chicago 5; $.40), 
should be just the book you need. 
This material is also included in the 
authors’ larger volume, The New 
World and Its Growth, 


Sd 


In what grades do you cdvise a study of 
boats? Also, what are some of the top- 
ics to include in such a study? 


Boats may be studied in any of 
the first six grades, though the treat- 
ment must vary at different age lev- 
els. Beginners enjoy learning simple 
facts about boats, looking at boat 
pictures, building’ boats with blocks, 
and so on. Topics suited to grades 
three through six include: types of 
boats, the history of boats and water 
transportation, sea stories and poems, 
how to build model boats, map study, 
navigation instruments like the com- 
pass, explorers and their ships, famous 
harbor cities, effect of water trans- 
portation on world trade. 


Sf 


Please recommend good sets of pictures 
which we can buy to form the basis of 
a permanent all-school reference file. 


I know of two good sources of such 
pictures. (1) Creative Educational 
Society, Mankato, Minn., has seven 
sets in its “Visualized Curriculum 
Series.” Each set of about one hun- 
dred pictures covers a large area— 
Food, Shelter, Communication, and 
so on. (2) Informative Classroom 
Pictures, Grand Rapids 7, Mich., has 
some five hundred pictures which 
can be purchased complete or in sepa- 
rate unit portfolios. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars, 


BEFORE. MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 
SERVICE, REFER TO THE DIRECTIONS 
FOR SENDING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 52. 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE | 
SHOWINGS 











you NEED 


SHINOLA 


@ Shoes need regular care to look and 
wear their best. So remember—a shineis 
the sign of a healthy shoe. It will pay 
you to keep ’em shining with Shinola 

To help interest youngsters in theif 
general appearance, the Best Foods 
people, makers of Shinola Shoe Pol- 
ishes, are offering free of charge “Neat 
ness Charts” entitled “Am I Ready for 
School Today?” These charts provide 
spaces for keeping individual scores on 
general all-round neatness—every day 
in the week. You may write for as many 
copies of the charts as you need. Set 
coupon offer on page 52. 
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TYPE AND 
—_ SHOE 
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Book Friends 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Even if I do take it out, we can 


N both read it,” said Tom, deciding to 


get acquainted. 

“How can we do that?” asked the 
boy. 
“Because I have just moved into 
your neighborhood,” explained Tom. 
“I saw you skating on Oak Street.” 

“Oh, you must live in the brown 
house,” the boy said. “Ben Parks 
used to live there. He was a grand 
fellow. We hated to see him go.” 

Tom looked down. He hoped the 
boys would like him as well as they 
had Ben. The boy must have read 
his mind, because he said in a hurry, 
“We're going to like you, too.” 

“I hope so,” said Tom. 

“Ben always liked to come to the 
library and get books,” the boy of- 
fered. “Come out and skate with us 
this evening.” 

“Thanks, I will,” said Tom. “I 
have a sister. Her name is Nancy.” 

“My sister’s name is Louise. Let’s 
find them and see that they know 
each other.” But when the boys 


| found their sisters, the girls had al- 


| ready been introduced by Cinderella! 


And So Was the Cat 


(Continued from page 28) 


alley together. At the end of the 
alley, Sue looked up the street, and 
Pat looked down the street. 

“I think home is up that way,” 


| said Sue. 


“I think home is down this way,” 
said Pat, 

“Miaow,” said the cat. 

“Let’s find a policeman and ask 
him where our home is,” said Pat. 

They walked up and down the 
streets until they met a policeman. 

“Please, Mr. Policeman,” said Pat, 
“will you help us find our home? My 
name is Pat Atkins.” 

“And my name is Sue. We have 
found a cat, and now we want to go 
home.” 

“Certainly,” said the policeman. 

Sue took the policeman’s left hand, 
and Pat took his right hand, and they 
started down the street with the cat 
following them. At the first cross- 
ing, the policeman stood out in the 
road and blew his whistle and held 
up his hand. All the automobiles 
stopped. Sue and Pat walked across 
with the cat at their heels, his tail 
straight up in the air. They were 
proud to cross a street while a po- 
liceman held up the traffic for them. 

And so was the cat. 

At the next corner the policeman 
said, “Turn this way.” 

They did, and sure enough, Sue 
and Pat were on their own street. 
Halfway down the block was the 
house where they lived. They were 
very glad to see their home. 

And so was the cat. 

They took the cat into the house 
to show to their mother. “Here is 
a cat, Mother. May we keep him?” 
asked Sue. 

“Hmmm, hmmm,” said Mother. 
“Isn’t he rather thin? Perhaps he 
should have some rich milk to drink.” 

All the while that Mother was 
talking, she was pouring out a big 
saucer full of milk. Sue and Pat 


carried it out to the grape arbor, and 

the cat lapped it up hungrily with 

his little pink tongue. Sue and Pat 

were glad he could have the milk. 
And so was the cat. 

After he had finished every drop, 
they took him back to their mother. 
“See, Mother,” Pat said, “he drank 
all the milk and he looks fatter. 
Now, may we keep him?” 

“Hmmm, hmmm,” said Mother. 
“But doesn’t he look rather tired? 





He should have a nice soft bed to 
sleep in.” 

All the while that she was talking, 
Mother was fixing a bed for him. 
She took a low round basket, put a 
spongy soft pillow in it, and then 
set it in a sunny spot in the kitch- 
en. The cat jumped into his new 
bed and took a very little cat nap. 
Sue and Pat were glad that he had 
such a nice comfortable bed. 

And so was the cat. 








When he awoke, they showed him 
to their mother again. “See,” they 
said, “he loeks rested. Now, may 
we keep him, Mother?” 

“Hmmm, hmmm,” said Mother. 
“He looks as though he wanted a 
home, doesn’t he? Yes, you may 
keep him if you will be good to him.” 

Sue and Pat promised that they 
would always take good care of their 
cat. They were very, very happy. 

And so was the cat! 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS —colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home. Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 





Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 


JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


LOTS OF PEOPLE BELONG - WHY DON'T YOU? 
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THE IVORY INSPECTION 


PATROL MAKES CLEANLINESS A 
<==] FASCINATING GAME! 


Every child loves to compete with his classmates. The Ivory 


Inspection Patrol material capitalizes on this youthful competi- 


tive spirit. 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, its aim is to 


teach children the importance of good cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your school 


program as well as promote better cleanliness habits among 


your pupils. The material is yours for the asking. 


THE COUPON WILL BRING IT TO YOU. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


A. 
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With Liberty on the March 


[ourageous Mo. Chl Speaks Again 


William Penn, who fought a profligate court for 
liberty and justice, speaks again through motion 
pictures— through the magic of a Bell & Howell 


PRECISION-MADE B 





Filmosound Projector. 


This timely film is history—interesting and in- 


spiring ina world where liberty has again proved 
itself an indomitable force. 


Thousands of such 16mm. 


sound films can be 


rented from the Filmosound Library, films that bring 
life and meaning to every school subject. The cost 
is moderate. Shown with a Filmosound Projector, 
pictures and sound are clear and natural. 


Write now 


* * * 


for information on Filmosound Library 


Films and Filmosound Projectors. Bell & Howell 


Company, 


New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.s 


SCHOOLS ARE ORDERING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 
Filmosound orders 
from schools will be 
filled in sequence of 


receipt. Avoid unnec- 
essary delay — order 
now, 


7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45; 
London. 


WLLL 
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FREE: 
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JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 


For 


, nature-study projects Unit 8-2 
t ‘ hing for the muxlert 
' K te en through jun 3. Make Your Own Christmas Cards 
. Unit 25-1 
nD ut ue 25e add 
” r Zn cou Tasce full units — fitted with clever, unusual ideas 
designs, for only 10c. Send today. 
and Crafts Projects-.things to d Dept. -8 
med se n All grades. 75Se ppd. 


1616 N. Clark St 
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Resultful 
Activities 
in Your Classroom 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


the monthly magazine 
for every teacher 


ap MISS THIS 


Junior 


Unit 20-2 








in 50 giving addi- | 
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Chicago 40, Hl. | 
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CHRISTMAS HELPS 


1. Gifts That are Easy to Make 


2. New Ideas for Holiday Decoration 











A “Scriptless” Play 
Prepared in School 


(Continued from page 25) 


in your own words (150 words). 
Give the narne of the book you use. 
Contract B. 

Pretend that you are a Pilgrim girl 
or boy letter to your 
cousin in Plymouth, England. Tell 
some of the things that have hap- 
pened to you since you left England. 
Make an effort to use authentic Pil- 
grim words and phrases. 

Contract A. 

Collect Pilgrim 
original ones to 


and write a 


pictures or draw 


illustrate the his- 


tory you wrote for Contract C. 


Project Two 
The Plymouth 
Due Date 
Contract C. 

Choose one of the following topics 
and find out all you can about ict. 
Be sure to note down the names of 
the books which give you informa- 
tion. 


C olony 


Then incorporate all of your 
facts into a well-written paragraph. 
Be prepared to answer questions on 
your topic. 

Lighting the Pilgrim Home 

Furniture of the Pilgrims 

Pilgrim Homes 

Pilgrim Foods 

Education of the Children 

Candle Dipping 

Pilgrim Costumes 

Pilgrim Pastimes 

Pilgrim Dishes 

Religion in the Plymouth Colony 

Spinning and Weaving 
Contract B. 

Using the following words and 
phrases, make up your own Pilgrim 
dictionary by defining each. 
pine knots dame schools 
noggins hornbooks 
chargers corselets 
bed warmers snuffers 
carpets 
fowling pieces 


trenchers 

flint and steel 
below the salt 
beating 
New England primer 


roasting spits 
fire buckets 
bayberries 
Contract A, 
Add to the made in 
Contract B any other unusual words 
which you found in your 
Be sure you have the definitions. 


the bounds 


dictionary 


readin 4 


Ce 


Project Three 
Thanksgiving 
Due Date 
Contract C. 

Write a brief composition 
“Thanksgiving Today.” Be 
include the following: 

the meaning of Thanksgiving 

how we celebrate the holiday 

popular foods for Thanksgiving 
what we have to be thankful for 
Contract B. 

Read at least two short 
about the Pilgrims. You might find 
these in supplementary 


about 
sure to 


stories 


readers, |li- 


brary collections, or current maga- 
zines. Note the source of each story 


and be ready to tell it orally in class. 
Contract A. 

Find at poem about 
the Pilgrims. Copy and illustrate it. 
Collect all the work which you 
done on 


least one 


have these contracts and 
bind the sheets into a booklet. 
a Table of Contents page and an at- 


tractive cover, 


Make 
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Du Pont study material—FREE suired. 
utilizatic 
The story of rayon is interesting 
and instructive to both boys and 
girls. They all wear rayon almost H 
from birth. Although new, it is now C 
one of the world’s most widely 
used textiles. Why not plana fF" worl 
study project based on Du Pont's  F" od ! 
graphic study aids listed below?... * yg . 
Write Rayon Division, E.1.duPont } a 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire ae 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. b bebi 
lo not 
i nly )— 
jum p.) 
I, too, 
Rain or 
never a 
said a 
ipprecia 
MIRA\ 
TEACHER'S HANDBOOK STUDENT BOOKLETS BF  SCARI 
Complete rayon fact Well illustrated. Free thought 
book for teachers only. in limited quantity, thank 
ways fi 
I A- 
WALL CHART Pog 
pr fet phere 
Actual yarn sam Did yo 
ples attached we can 
(Ott 
lee ged 
EZRA 
TWO SOUND FILMS how th 
Dramatic story ofray- much t 
on yarns and fabrics. 
Write for detailed in- % Br, toc 
formation, Film only. , . MIRA 
eer on wh 
ing th; 
SEE PAGE 52 those 
SERVICE SECTION FONT it 
for further mento" EZR 
Mees mar or of this materia tq wor 
S 
F rayon |..:: 
U pon ray as 
Straigh 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING =" 
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A Unit on Corn, 

Our Biggest Crop 
(Continued from page 30) 
stationed beside certain 
Mrojects so that they may explain 
he purpose of individual exhibits to 
he visitors. ) 

INTEGRATIONS 

A. Core subjects —Though the unit 
s approached from the standpoint 
mf social studies, many of the ex- 


ve them 


jumps to face the rear. (Count: 
Step, step, step, step. Jump, jump.) 


3. Take four steps toward the 
rear of the stage. Turn on two 
jumps to face the front again. 

4. Take four steps toward the 
front. Look to the right and left. 

5. Move backward four _ steps. 


Repeat, looking right and left. 

6. On the sixteen counts, 
the Scarecrows march, using long, 
stiff-kneed strides, and form a circle, 
cach about three feet away from his 
neighbors, all facing in. 


next 


7. Sidestep to right for sixteen 
counts. (Hop on first one foot and 
| then the other, swinging the lifted 
leg stiffly to the side.) 
8. Repeat to left, sixteen counts. 
9. Crows “fly” in to the center. 
10. Scarecrows take four steps in 
toward the center. They shoo the 


crows by shuffling toward them, 
bending at waist. (Count: Step, 
step, step, step. Shoo! Shoo!) 





11. Crows fly away, while Scare- 
crows step back in the next eight 
counts to re-form the circle. 


12. Scarecrows form a line facing 
the audience on sixteen counts. 

13. Repeat from 2, if desired. 

14. Repeat 2, 3, 4, 5. 

15. Face in direction of exit on 
four counts. March off, taking long 


strides, 
Note: - Appropriate snatches of mu 
sic may be played as the various ani- 


mals cross the stage, for example “The 


Farmyard” and “MacDonald’s Farm,” 
which are both in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 


McCreary Company, Chicago, Ill. The 
Secarecrows’ Dance should be done to 
lively four-four time. 


Merimental activities are in the ficld 
pf science. 

B. Tool subjects—Developing the 
nit in both middle and upper grades 
involves research reading 

















(locating 
pecific information by using tables 
bf contents, gleaning isolated facts 
rom reference books, drawing con- 


Ys ,*> ”" y at > 
lusions from data >. fi TES se 
, eee 7 


ore than one source, and so on). c 


ough che decasons ant nd. | LOOKING UP THE TRACKS | 









derived from 





hrough class discussions and indi- 
jidual reports. Written language, 
pelling, and handwriting experiences 
Mere provided for in the preparation 
bf written reports on research topics. 
. Art subjects —Handeraft activi- 
ies, such as making cornhusk dolls, 
pre closely related to the work of the 
nit, while drawing is emphasized 
through the charts and diagrams re- 


REE quired. The “Corn Fair” calls for 
utilization of artistic talents. 

ting 

and 

nost Happy Scarecrows 

_ Continued from page 43) 

lely 

_ as worked all summer. He may be 

nts [2 old horse but there’s still plenty 


2 of spirit left in him. (Dobbin crosses 
the stage, kicking up his heels nou 





> 
‘ont : 
: and then.) Just see him kick! 
on scanEcROW (walking stiffly, comes PT ; ae . 
LY. Bay behind Ezr » nth, To Demobilization lo you returning Veterans we feel the same urgent re- 
up bebind Ezra and Mirandy, who ‘ 
lo not notice him, and speaks sud- st sponsibility for getting you Home as we did for getting you to the 
lenly) —Boo! Ezra and Mirand . ah : Caen ; son 3 i F 
eng h pron wedlbaseegie. Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction in the happy ending of a 
ump.) Haven't you forgotten me? ‘ ‘ 
I, too, worked for you all summer. job that only yesterday had nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count 
in or shine I was on the job, with on us to keep the supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 
never a complaint. Yet you haven't : : : 
aid a word of thanks to show you 
{ppreciate me or my brothers. * 
MRANDY—We never thought— q oo Reconversion ‘To Industry we say it is our purpose to gear our operations 
JOOKLETS FB SCARECROW—Of course you never ‘ . : : | : 
ated.Fre thought! No one ever thinks to with yours, in order to smooth and shorten the route to Reconversion 


quantity, 


thank us Scarecrows. We are al- and Peacetime Commerce. We will provide the type of transportation 
ways forgotten by Thanksgiving. r | } ’ f : f, | t " li : f | 1 
mna—We're truly: sorry sbout required by manufacturers for the prompt delivery of needed raw 








ArT ! Fa . ° ° ° ° ° > m 
ne ‘ave (ete Mr. Scarecrow. We apologize. material and for the economic distribution of finished goods. 
mere SCARECROW (shouts off stage)— 
weg Did you hear that, Brothers? Now 
ait we can dance and be happy. ie o ; 
(Other Scarecrows enter stiff- f 0 Modern IZATION Vo Travelers, as soon as demobilization permits, we pledge 
lee ge, “p . . 2° ° M 
sged and dance.) ' a full and quick transition of passenger serv ice —tuned to the times 
EZRA—Isn't it strange, Mirandy, ae ee ; = ; 
how thanking those critters adds so and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Road... To old friends, 
muc >} mess? Foe tT. ° . ° ° — . ° 
, mach to their happiness? I feel bet who at times relinquished their privilege to travel in their accustomed 
%, |, too, somehow. Y Ji ; : 
i MRANDY—I guess that’s one rea- style, we convey our gratitude for their patience and understanding 
‘on why we have Thanksgiving. Be- le 7 NW ... Good days of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road 
ing thankful is good for us and for who eh . . 
™ those we thank. And, now, Ezra, patrons are ahead. 
ection J Nt it about time to do the chores? 4 . . * i 
ruta e Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy in 
¢mention f EZRA—Yes, it is, Mirandy. Back The Milwauk 5 . 5 o. ~~ 
terial 1 to work we go! performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 


SCARECROWS’ DANCE modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 


1. Scarecrows take long strides in 
ume to the music. All form in a 
straight line on the stage, facing the 


. a . . Py . 
plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 


UW 





Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 





iudience 
LIVING ‘ - . 
: _ 2. Take f strides rard the 
a Os een Sen as bee THE MILWAUKEE RoaD 
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A Unit on Magnets A 
(Continued from page 33) ( 
TEACHING AIDS in the chain become magnetized, be- around 
cause of the attraction of the mag- end of 
net. (See Fig. 3.) Whenever we cell, ° 
bring a magnet into contact with a and so 
r ON NUTRITION piece of soft iron or in close prox- end of 
imity to it, magnetic force is pro- the dry 
duced temporarily in the iron. This and so. 
force is called induced magnetism. these n 
C. The magnetic field—A magnet- which - 
ic field is composed of lines of force. attracts 
Lines of force are believed to be dry - 
closed circuits. Coming out of the flow in 
magnet at the north pole, the mag- note Ww 
netic lines of force pass through the tracted 
air to the south pole, where they en- Aa ¢ 
ter and return through the magnet age < 
to the north pole. a) I 
Experiment 1. On a paper that has 6) | 
been dipped in melted paraffin wax, change 
shake iron filings over the north and c) I 
south poles of two separate magnets — = 
placed about an inch apart. The a) ] 
iron filings arrange themselves in } Experit 
accordance with the lines of force bell, ar 
passing from the north pole of one bell. 1 
magnet to the south pole of the oth- tu BAG MAGI the ele 
er. (See Fig. 4.) Lift the wax the bel 
paper carefully off the magnets and is used 
Valuable help for classroom study of better eating habits place it in an empty pan over a low Your sewing class will learn quick! = bo 
The study of nutrition can be very dull or it can be bright and a re = — how to make clever use of cottom) ong th 
interesting as well as instructive. “A Study of Cereal Grains” is a own will be preserved Take yn bags. = ee 8 aD every a When 
nutrition booklet written especially for children— using the kind of on @ ey eo d Il as ak aan at ne ae spring 
pictures and words a child understands. This full-color booklet Se a ee eee ee) ae “ine yp ‘Bag of Tricks the lef 
' ‘. . wax to harden. Fasten on a window | for Home Sewing”, a 32-page illusy “* 
available free in quantities. pane with transparent gummed tape.| trated booklet, shows how to makep ‘> 
With the sample booklet you will also receive wheat kernel wall Experiment 2. Repeat Experiment | cotton bags into dresses, playsuits The al 
chart; suggested classroom projects; one-act play. 1, but place the north pole of one | @prons, — and 101 other attrac = 
magnet about an inch away from| tive items for home and family. Nop while 
USE COUPON FOR FREE SET OF TEACHING MATERIAL ry san gale of toto: alain bag is too small to be used effec} push b 
You appreciate, more than anyone else, what a great opportunity (See Fig. 5.) tively. There are many suggestion} Experi 
you have in helping to mold the future of American youth. You The earth is considered to be a for every size. Classrooms used mone acts lik 
know, too, that you can give more of yourself to this vital assign- magnet because, in most parts of it, than 300,000 copies of the 1944 ed: tric de 
ment when you feel your best. May we suggest that you eat Ralston the compass needle takes a general pe this exciting booklet. The 1%i circuit 
. ge Dae a n is proving to be even mon} ojzed 
cereals regularly? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 214 times as north-and-south position. William popular. = 
much natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For this reason, it Gilbert, most prominent scientist in - aa ’ i and st 
can honestly be said that hot Ralston protects from inside! The extra England during Queen Elizabeth’s It's fun—it Ss thrifty —it S smarty ing wt 
wheat germ also gives hot Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. reign, was the first to advance this to sew with cotton bags. Experi 
Won’t you try it.,.soon? theory, after years of experimenting a 
with a large “earth” made of lode- sper 
stone and tiny pivoted magnets. The SEND act is 
North Magnetic Pole, first located for Your eee 
TWO KINDS ' in 1831 by Captain James Ross, was iv 7 ¢ 
re-located by the explorer Roald FREE \ = wound 
OF Amundsen during his 1903-05 ex- COPIES rr of 
pedition. But the magnetic poles are a 
are not located at the geographic On request we will to the 
HOT RALSTON north and south poles. The North ~eapfh erabo = south 
Magnetic Pole is situated on Boothia | for each member of Ricks Epir 
Peninsula at approximately 71° north | Your sewing class j ence | 
latitude and 96° west longitude, | (imit 25 copies). Use | Osc mead, 
& , the coupon elsewhere m specim 
poccocs oon =o —_———- | about 1,300 miles south of the geo- | in this issue or ad- | @ AW Sertin 
| RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. ; graphic North Pole. The South | és — order. 
| 12V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri Magnetic Pole is situated at 72 high-s 
] Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. | south latitude and 156° east longi- other 
I| ude. determined in 1909 by Sir| NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
: | tude, etermine in . y ar F AMERICA 
| Name || Ernest Henry Shackleton’s expedi- ° _— 
! Title or Positi l tion. “F 
. ; || D. Electromagnets—In 1819 Hans | P- ©. BOX 18 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSE 
| Schoot 1 | Oersted, a Danish scientist, discov- , 
ow ered that a conductor carrying a P Y 
Be j | current of electricity is surrounded ‘ YOUR GIFT I bo 
| City Zone State | by a magnetic field like that around 4 terday 
| (Offer limited to residents of continental United States) | a magnet. It was one of the most iS STATIONERY By 
_ + iis aati iaaciainlatnaes aa aacaaieeiaiied anit _— important discoveries pg history PREPAID $4.00 rt 
of science. It led to the invention Beautifully boxed. 100 Sheet I 
= Sa rene = of the first electromagnet, in 1823, poe, bx? 100 mas ry F 
"= RALSTON-PURINA COMPANY Js) >» William sturgeon, an. Enel ae, |e 
a a a” man, and its development by Joseph Rag bond paps Tix son 
a CHECKERBOARD SQUARE iy | fienry, an American, in 1828. Elec- Lf 8% mage ap C 
= @_ | tromagnets are used in almost all PREPAID $4” Ml I 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI a” modern electric machines. Mail check oc money ere. ot I'l 
a” ge | Experiment 1. Wind twenty or thir- — Fathe 
a‘s @| ty turns of insulated copper wire GOLDEN STATE STATIONERS Gr: 
"SBE BERBER EBBEBEBREBEEB SESS SE en (Continued on page 63) 4173 WEST SECOND ST. « LOS ANGELES 4, CAUF] BIST 
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A Unit on Magnets 
(Continued from page 62) 


around a soft iron bar. Attach one 
end of the wire to one pole of a dry 
cell. Try to pick up nails, tacks, 
and so on. Now attach the other 
end of the wire to the other pole of 
the dry cell. Pick up nails, tacks, 
and soon. Hold the point of one of 
these nails near a compass and note 
which end of the compass needle is 
attracted. Change the wires on the 
dry cell, so that the current will 
flow in the opposite direction, and 
note which end of the needle is at- 
tracted. 

An electromagnet has four advan- 
cages over a bar magnet: 

a) It is much stronger. 

b) Its strength may be easily 
changed. 

c) It can be controlled by open- 


| ing or closing a switch, 


d) Its poles can be reversed. 
Experiment 2. Connect the dry cell, 
bell, and push button of an electric 


) bell. Remove the cover which hides 


the electromagnets and observe how 
the bell works. The electromagnet 
is used for moving the hammer to 
and fro. When the current is on, 
the armature moves toward the right 
and the hammer strikes the gong. 
When the current is broken, the 
spring pushes the armature toward 
the left until it touches the contact 
screw, and again closes the circuit. 
The alternate making and breaking 
of the current keeps the bell ringing 
while your finger holds down the 
push button. 

Experiment 3. The telegraph key 
acts like the push button of an elec- 
tric doorbell to open and close the 
circuit. When the magnet is ener- 
gized, the armature is attracted to it 
and strikes a brass piece, thus caus- 
ing a signal. 

Experiment 4. The telephone receiver 
contains a permanent U-shaped steel 
magnet. On each end of this mag- 
net is an electromagnet having many 
turns of fine wire wound around the 
iron core. These electromagnets are 
wound in opposite directions. The 
end of the diaphragm of one is there- 
fore a north pole while the end next 
to the diaphragm of the other is a 
south pole. 


EpITorIAL Note: Ward’s Natural Sci- 
ence Establishment, Inc., 3000 Ridge 
Road, Rochester 9, New York, sells 
specimens of lodestone at various prices, 
Starting at $.35, plus $.10 for pack- 
ing and postage. Try to include an 
order for a small quantity with your 
high-school science teacher’s order for 
other laboratory supplies. 


“Please Let Me Drive” 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Yes, it is,” his father answered. 
“I bought it from Mr. Wilson yes- 
terday. He is selling them now.” 

By this time the horseless carriage 
Was in front of the door. 

“T'm glad to see you, Mr. Wilson,” 
said Father. “Will you take the fam- 
ily for a ride before you give me a 
lesson in driving?” 

«.., Certainly,” replied Mr. Wilson. 
Tll be happy to do so.” 

“Til stay home for this trip,” said 
Father. “I’ll have my chance later.” 

Grandmother still stood by the 
door, looking thoughtfully at the 


new carriage, but when Father held 
out his arm she did not draw back. 
He helped her and Mother into the 
back seat. Dorothy and Ted climbed 
into the front seat. Mr. Wilson 
turned a crank and when at last the 
motor was started he jumped in with 
the children, moved a lever, and off 
they went. Ted hung on tight. It 
seemed to him they were going with 
the speed of the wind. 

“Why, that’s Crandon over there!” 
he cried in surprise. 

Mother glanced at her watch. “It 
just doesn’t seem possible,” she said. 





“We've gone the three miles in less 
than fifteen minutes.” 

“That’s nothing,” Mr. Wilson de- 
clared. “I know a man who drives 
twenty miles an hour, but no such 
speeding for me!” 

On the way home Ted looked over 
his shoulder at his grandmother. 
When he said, “Well, Grandmother, 
how do you like it?” her eyes spar- 
kled and she answered, “It’s not so 
good as a train, but it’s better than 
a horse.” 

After Father had had a few driv- 
ing lessons, he let Ted sit in the back 





seat and watch. Soon the boy knew as 
much about the motor as his father 
did. He talked wisely about sparks 
and carburetors and horsepower. As 
the time went by, he often pleaded, 
“Please let me drive!” One day his 
father did let him take the steering 
wheel and gave him his first lesson 
in driving. That was just about the 
proudest day of Ted’s life. 

Years later, when Ted became a 
man, he had a much better automo- 
bile of his very own. But he didn’t 
call it a horseless carriage. He called 
it “my car.” 














Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 
to you. 

Set the proper classroom atmosphere! In order 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 
education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 
sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 
shown! 

Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 
est and increases their anticipation. 

Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- 
ing this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 


the needs of your students. 


duced. Fill out and mail coupon now, 


The Instructional Films Division’s catalogue de- 
scribes many subjects from which you may make 
selections that will help you enrich the quality of your 
pupils’ experience and expedite their learning. 

Write for your copy today. In addition to this de- 
scriptive catalogue of instructional films now available, 
we will keep you advised of new films as they are pro- 


FUNIAMENTAL 


of 





- 


~ that help you get Ka a 


the most from 
instructional films! \ 





presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 


Encourage students to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 
answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 
clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 
teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 
cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings —that capitalize the points made 
by the film. 


Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film’s contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, ideals and habits. 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE OR OBLIGATION 


To get the most from instructional films, you must 
select films to integrate into the framework of your 
curriculum which you've created with full realization of 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19 


structional films catalogue. 


Please send me, without obligation, your in- 


ene eee eee 





I am particularly int ted in: 











INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
25 WEST 45th STREET e 


Branch Offices Throughout The U. S. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Positi 





Name of School: 





Address of School: 





. 
! 
I 
I 
; 
| Name: 
! 
I 
| 
! 
I 


WIN ‘10,000 FIRST PRIZE! 


10 Big Additional Prizes! 


For Best Amateur Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director, International Theatrical & Television Corp 
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for complete details 











New Horizons in Teaching 
With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 


“Nal 


VW ith letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project. , 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary-in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words” — encourag- 
ing Conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression, 

Loo, class might be inspired to 


correspond with Susie—even ex- 









at ? For Nursery and Primary Teachers 


interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 
her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters. 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 


interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 


} irginia, 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


; aul Remember this wrapper, . . it és empty now 


and will stay so until it is again practical 

to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
- ‘ 

Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 














olleges, Secondary and 

4 Elementary Schools. Good 
HER candidates in demand. Send 
r for information. Member 


N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City Hyde 
Building, Wash 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 4 Spokane, 














2 APPLICATION i? 
PHOTOS v 


Finest real photo copies, size 2%4x3%, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. 48-hour service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


as 


7 





Se = - 
ROCKY I97- TEACHERS' 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nart. BANK BLOG Denver. COLO 





1000'S TEACHERS NEEDED FOR EMERGENCY 
VACANCIES. West including Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington. 
Many placed outright. 


Good salaries. Free Enrollment. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


The opportunities for teachers to 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known. It is our 
aim to render the best service possible to both 
administrator and teacher 
Vember NA.TLA.) 


secure posi- 


Our service is 


nation-wide ( 





FEET HURT ? 


iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! / 


im 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore A 
heels ‘and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl's __-— 


Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 









ARCH 


Dr RY ES SUPPORTS 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 26-27) 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
INFORMATION 


I. 1. rotation 6. telescope 
2. pollen 7. erosion 
3. delta 8. oxygen 
4. sun 9. glacier 
5. rayon 10. environment 
II. 1. Galileo 6. pebbles 
2. Mars 7. hibernate 
3. barometer 8. conservation 
4. carbon 9. ground water 
dioxide 10. mineral 
§. fault 
a &e 3. 2 i » ee 
i 4. F i ¥ 8. F 
NAMES IN THE NEWS 
l. b 6a Mic Wc 2.6 
2. d 7.4 tia 7.2 22.3 
3. b 8. d 13.d 18. b 
4.0 SB¢€ Mb Bsa 
j.¢d@ We Hd 2c 


FACTS TO KNOW ABOUT MAPS 


a2 5S. a 7a a 
2. g 4.b 6. Cc 

II. 1. earth 7. road 
2. heavens 8. Egyptian 
3. cloudy 9. Ptolemy 
4. dots 10. Mercator 
§. political 11. blue 
6. color 12. equator 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


ARITHMETIC 
1. multiply 13. multiply 
2. no; no 14. divide 
3 yes; no 15. \, 
4. no 16. multiply 
5. yes 17. multiply 
6. no 18. divide 
7. multiply 19. multiply 
8. divide 20. subtract 
9. divide 21. multiply 
10. divide 22 divide 
11. divide 23. add 
12. divide 


Teaching the “Hobby Way” 
(Continued from page 16) 


set up and light a stage, design 
costumes, and apply make-up, as well 
Sketches of stage sets, light- 
ing plots, and costume scrapbooks 
testify to these interests. Children 
who show talent in painting or draw- 


as act. 


ing Or music are encouraged to make 
that their hobby. Each of these hob- 
bies also receives recognition at the 
show. 

Realizing that more and more em- 
phasis is being placed on learning 
which utilizes the child’s natural in- 
terests, this teacher encourages par- 
ents not only to visit the Hobby 
Show but also to attend pupil-planned 
programs at other times, and she ex- 


plains that children appreciate home | 


encouragement for hobbies. 

Most children will respond to the 
“hobby way” of teaching. 
experience pleasure and satisfaction 
in collecting, making, and 
things in their classroom-workshop, 
and they will be able to organize, 
evaluate, and use the required work 
for their grade better than many pu- 
pils who are taught in a more con- 
ventional manner. 


doing 


They will | 


t Xmas Sime 
Algae OLGA 


Make ‘their Gifts 


GIFTS — ORNAMENTS— 
ROOM DECORATIONS — 
TABLE DECORATIONS — 
GREETING CARDS— 
POSTERS 
Here is your complete package of Christmas mate. 


rial everything you will need for your entire class 
ACTUAL SIZE—READY TO USE 
| 





—Large Christmas Poster featuring 
“Peace on Earth” 

—tLarge Angel Stand-ups 

—reeting Cards 

—Carol Singer Table Decorations 


—Gift Wrapping Ideas 
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} United through Books 


(Continued from page 46) 


and Clara, a friend from the city. 
Though I am classified as fiction, you 
an learn much about the habits and 
customs of the Swiss frora me. (She 


ITS= Wits beside Chris Hollister.) 





NS— § jane (to Ann Barilett)—Now 
INS— won't you tell us about yourself? 
- y ANN BARTLETT—l am a navy 


nurse who was at Bataan. Many 
s mate. fvirls met me through reading Ann 





























e class PRartlett in the South Pacific. After 
learning of my experiences, you will 
Hwant to know more about the far- 
jaway islands where many of your 
Irelatives and friends have been; $0 | 
ead Ocean Ovtposts, by Helen| 
ifathe, Hollett, and Sunny Australia, by Leila 
markers BGort Harris. 
.00 (There is a sudden noise, as of | 
someone falling on the stairs.) 
>ST JANE—Goodness! Someone must 
MID Bhave stumbled on the steps. (She 
Uurries to the door. Ann Bartlett 
idee, uw Pits in a chair at stage right. As 
—— } Jane opens the door, Jo March enters 
»s! lina clumsy manner.) Oh, Jo, dear, | 
mater 4. Hope you didn’t hurt yourself! 
— jo MARcH—Not in the least; but 
hanks. #5 You know, from reading about me 
nents fin Liffle Women, Jo is always the 
alieetion clumsy tomboy. 

yane—Well, we are delighted 
that you came tonight! There are 
many new friends for you to mect. 
Jo MARCH (glancing toward the | 

5 psroup)—I guess most of your book | 
friends belong to a later generation. | 
But there were some pretty good | 

; a | 
books in my day. I recognize Tom | 
Sawyer, over there. We belong to 
the same period, and we have some- 
jthing else in common, too. We both 
belong in autobiographical novels. 
Little Women tells girlhood experi- 
ences of Louisa May Alcott. An- 
other book about Miss Alcott that 
—— frou will enjoy is Invincible Louisa, 
by Cornelia Meigs. 

JaNE—Let me introduce you to 

the rest of the group. (She intro- 
1N duces her to the other guests, in- 
cluding Jerry.) 

Jo marcHu (sitting beside Ann 
Bartlett)—So you are a nurse! That 
reminds me of the time I volun- 

24 teered to help care for the Civil War 
wit go QYOURded at Washington. 
fae f (A knock summons Jane to the 
2 door. Osa Johnson and Madame 
Mae - Chiang Kai-shek enter.) 
erent F OSA JOHNSON—I know we are a 
me bit late, but we had such a hard time 
getting transportation. | 
ie jane (walking toward the center | 
4 with them)—I am very glad indeed 
that you have been able to get here. 
I shall let you introduce yourselves. 
OSA JOHNSON—I'm Osa Johnson. 
4 My husband, Martin Johnson, and I 
‘pent many years in Africa “shoot- 
u Uses $'"§ animals with our cameras, and 
ts we have let you share our adventures 
on with the natives and the animals in| 
ers : : 
sters u Married Adventure, Lion, and 
‘ids y = u o_o sa few steps, | 
: es g sward Madame Chiang 
| | Kai-shek, who steps foru ard.) 

MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK—I am 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Although 

I was born in China, I went to col- 

| | lege in the United States, at Welles- 

ley. I have many friends in America 

ud mg have done much for my land. 
’ © get acquainted w.th me by read- 








ing China’s First Lady, by Helen 
Nicolay, and read the good stories 
about my people written by Elizabeth 
Lewis. The newest and most excit- 
ing is When the Typhoon Blows. 
JANE—It is so much easier to es- 
tablish friendly relations with people 
of other parts of the world when 
one knows about their life and cus- 
toms. And now if you women will 
sit over here (indicating chairs in 
the background), we shall await 
the arrival of our last club member, 
who is to represent Anna Pavlova, 


the famous Russian dancer about 
whom you may read in the book 
Dancing Star, by Gladys Malvern. 
(A knock is heard at the door.) 
This must be she. (Jane goes to the 
door, admits Anna Pavlova, who 
whispers something to Jane. Leav- 
ing her guest at the door, Jane re- 
turns to speak to the club members.) 
Miss Pavlova has a very pleasant sur- 
prise for us. She will give a short 
exhibition dance. (She is seated.) 

(Anna Pavlova dances, after which 
the club members applaud.) 





JANE—On_ behalf of the other 
members of this club I wish to thank 
you, Miss Pavlova, for this delight- 
ful dance. (Turns to the entire 
group.) As president of the Junior 
Book Club, I wish to thank each of 
you members for your loyalty. It is 
through such teamwork that people 
are united in work and in play. Let 
us each bring one new member to the 
next meeting so that more of our 
friends may share with us the pleas- 
ure of being united through books. 

(Continued on page 67) 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 


wheat 


Most homemakers select the brand of butter they use on the basis of flavor. To insure a 
sweet, fresh flavor, an unceasing scientific control must be maintained by butter-makers— 
from the first cream delivery at the plant on through to the dinner table. 


On the wholesale market, too, butter is sold mainly by flavor. The type and intensity of 
flavor is the principal factor in the grading process. Experts examine and grade, or 


45 points, body and texture 25 points, color 15, salt 10, and package 5 points. Butter 


scoring 90 to 93 per cent is considered the highest quality. 


To protect high score butter quality, especially the distinctive flavor factor so important 
to the homemaker, most manufacturers package their best butter in paraffined cartons. 
The paraffined carton protects the flavor and quality of butter against undesirable odors 
which may be absorbed in transit, in the store, or in the home refrigerator. 


The paraffined carton is the identification of the manufacturer or distributor, by which 
the homemaker chooses the brand of butter she likes, with the assurance of guaranteed, 


uniform quality. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons— 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. 
3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 
4. Gives better sanitary protection 3. 
and prevents crushing. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, 
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PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Ill West Washington Street + Chicago 2, Illinois 











Reduces moisture loss. 
Convenience in handling. 


Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 
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THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN Fanaffined CARTONS 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1945 
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Palmetto Place Mats 

Braided Rugs 

Model Home with 
Landscaping 

Miniature Theater 

Batik Work on Wood 


Hooked Rugs 

Batik Work on Fabric 

Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Kerchiets, Skirts 

Weaving with Fabric 
and Rafha 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 





ayy be se™ 
Here are some of the projects included: oo copy © 








-———- SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY? OO -"222ee2"""> mo 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION—1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 21 | 
Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE, l 





In the wide open spaces of West Texas and 
\ Northern Mexico, you'll find that 






course, and no obligation. 


MO San Francisco Srreet 
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fascinating vacation region called the Sunland Fun 
Country. Here, with comfortable headquarters in 
hospitable, interesting El Paso, is the land to enjoy on 
your first post-war trip. This vast year-round 
playground includes many of America’s 
grandest scenic beauties, offers hundreds of unusual 
things-to-do and places-to-go. Warm 
aie ; ; winters, plus the romance of the real - = 
. —~" Old West, add zest to outdoor living. And colorful, in- 
dies viting Old Mexico is just across the Rio Grande. May a 
we send you an “El Paso Fun Map” and a new 
booklet about the Sunland? They’re free, of — 


ah 7; 






| dicated only by numbers. 
| dren filled in the outline from the 





Ex Paso, Texas 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1945 


A Unit on Transportation 
(Continued from page 17) 


Do you know: 

1. How food is brought to us from 
faraway places? 

2. How people went from place to 
place long ago? 
3. Why animals 
carry loads? 

4. What animal is used in the desert? 
5. What the first wheel was like? 
6. How wheels were made lighter? 
7. Why Eskimo dogs could be used 
in northern lands? 

8. What vehicle was used by Amer- 
ican settlers in moving west? 

9. Where the first railroad was built? 
10. How the earliest automobiles 
looked? 

11. Some cf the improvements made 
in travel by water? 

12. The difference between an air- 
plane and a dirigible? 

B. Library reading —After a child 
had completed a story or a book, op- 
portunity was given for him to tell 
the story to the other children, read 
parts of the story, or show pictures 
which he could explain. When this 


were trained to 


_ had been done, the child’s name, the 


name of the book and of the story, 


| and the author’s name were listed on 
| a chart. This chart was in view dur- 


ing the entire study. Separate lists 
were kept of books drawn from our 
school library and from the public 
library. In this way the children 
were encouraged to obtain material 
from as many sources as possible. 

C. Reviewing books read to children. 
1. Various types of tests—comple- 
tion, multiple-choice, and yes-no— 
were used. 

2. It was interesting to review The 
Story Book of Transportation, by 
Maud and Miska Petersham (Wins- 
ton), with the help of an outline. 
Topic headings were placed on the 
blackboard, the subtopics being in- 
The chil- 


knowledge gained in listening to the 
story. 

D. Reviewing stories and poems. 
1. Both individual and group stories 
were written on big charts, to be re- 
read from time to time. 

2. The children copied the stories in 
booklets and illustrated them. 


| 3. The original poems, as well as 


several of the poems studied, were 


added to these books. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


To complete the unit, the children 
discussed possible ways of telling 
their parents what they had learned 
and showing them the handwork 
that had accompanied the study. It 
was finally decided to invite the par- 
ents to come to school on a particu- 
lar afternoon. The children were to 
be ready to show the actual work of 
the grade. The teacher was to plan 
surprise work for the pupils, but it 


| was to pertain to the transportation 


unit. Invitations in the form of air- 
planes were sent to the parents. 


OUTCOMES IN PUPIL GROWTH 


A. Extended acquaintance with en- 

vironment and knowledge of how it 

contributes to pupils’ well-being. 

B. Enlarged knowledge of improve- 

ment in methods of transportation. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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LETTERS 
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SANTA CLAUS w=! 
40 LETTERS, 4 designs in color, 
plus FUNSTUDY plans using these 
LETTERS in READING, WRITING 
ART and MUSIC $| 00 


HELEN SHANNON 
920 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6,Ma 
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Teachers! A book of all new and original patter 

including posters, blackboard borders, window de 

rations, silhouette pictures, booklets, et Compl (C 

set of seasonable suggestions for each month, Abs 

lutely takes care of your art work for the entire yer 

A patterns actual size with complete instructi ERRY 

and colors given. Just the book all rural and gd J : 

teachers have been wishing for! Price $2.00, pe— thusiasm 

paid. BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author a 

Publisher, Haven, Kansas. Jane, fo 
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tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, lib oo 
and thousands of individual customers. Send pos! r 
today for our new 1946 catalog, “Bargains JANE 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 12 add : 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, lil. ressit 
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GOV'T JOBS FOR VETERANY:: book 
Begin $1,506 to $2,650 Year We'll b 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar § ‘0in us 
with the United States Government? Make 4 
career of government service. Have the incom 
justified by your education. Write immediatelj 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. H-41, Rochester 4 

N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with i W 
of positions for veterans and full particulars te 
ing you how to qualify for them. (( 


BUNION 
RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 

fou can't be well dressed if shoes : 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
‘Trial Offer, Est. over 30 years. 

The Fischer Mfg. Co., Dept. 10 BEFORE 
3522 No. Downer Ave ., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
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Emblem of Service 

















Perhaps you have already seen this 
emblem on the coat lapel of some 
man or woman who has been hon- 
orably discharged from the armed 
forces of the United States. In the 
days to come, you will see it often. 
By showing that you recognize it 
=a and know what it stands for, you 
Wei will be helping to give the wearer 
Mithe respect and consideration which 
he or she richly deserves. 
‘§ THE INsTRuCToR is glad to co- 
operate with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Rehabilitation and Reem- 
ployment Administration in assisting 
citizens to become familiar with this 
emblem, which is being awarded to 
veterans of World War II, upon dis- 
charge, as public evidence of “honest 
land faithful service” to this country. 















United through Books 


(Continued from page 65) 


JERRY (rises and speaks with en- 
ne thusiasm)—You can count on me, 
Jane, for one of those members. I 
guess I had the wrong idea about 
books. You have shown me how in- 
teresting they can be, and from now 
on I'm not going to miss anything. 
lll be at every meeting. 

ALt—Hurrah for Jerry! 

JANE (stepping to front stage and 
addressing audience)—Since Jerry 
has found so many interesting things 
in books, I’m sure you would, too. 
We'll be looking for all of you to 
‘oin us as readers. Thank you. 
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What You Make It 


(Continued from page 43) 
MOTHER—Are you real sure? Try 
again, : 
BERNARDO—I don’t think it will 










, with if 
ulars te 
y 
do any good to speak kindly to him, 
y but I suppose I may as well try. (He 
sits on bench again and calls.) Let's 
DRE be friends. 
———— = ECHO—Friends. 
BERNARDO—Good! I need a friend 
to talk to. 
EcHoO—Friend to talk to. 
BERNARDO—Shall we talk every 
day? 
EcHo—Every day. 
BERNARDO—That will be fun! 


structio] =EcHO—Will be fun. 

om BERNARDO—Well, good-by until 
and mail tomorrow. 

i lessons] ECHO—Until tomorrow. 

-===e"] BERNARDO (as Mother comes out 
ee of the door)—Mother, I did try be- 
cs ing kind to the boy and now we are 
Ne geod friends. He is going to talk 
iistory of With me every day. Then I'll not be 
ompositiel lonely any more. 

MOTHER—When you speak kindly 
pene to him he will speak kindly to you 
! i return, Bernardo. That was your 
Age. echo you heard, Every day you can 
—— 














talk with him, but remember he 
will echo your voice. 
BERNARDO—Why, it is like look- 
ing at one’s reflection in a mirror! 
MOTHER—That’s true, Bernardo. 
The echo is the reflection of your 
voice. If you are rude and unkind 
to Echo, then he will be rude and un- 
kind to you, but if you are kind and 
happy he will be kind and happy. 
Your echo is what you make it. 
BERNARDO—I will try to make 
him have a happy voice all summer. 
(They go into the house.) 





“Freedom of Speech” 


(Continued from page 32) 


pictures—any and all of these may 
be profitably discussed. 

Oral interpretation of literature, 
by individual or group participation, 
is another fertile area for develop- 
ing better speech, toward the end of 
richer and fuller living on the part 
of the child. 

Speech—a tool of democracy? Yes. 
“Freedom to discuss fully and effec- 
tively” “freedom to par- 





ticipate in any discussion” . 
“freedom of speech” these 
are phrases heard on America’s lips 
today. Let us as teachers deal intel- 
ligently, therefore, with all areas of 
oral expression, assisting every child 
to make a satisfactory adjustment in 
oral situations; for in a postwar 
world, as in the prewar world, they’ll 
always speak! 

EpIToRIAL Note: At the present time 
Miss Abney is Visiting Lecturer in 
Speech at Smith College, Northampton, 


Mass., while on leave of absence from 
the Kansas City Public Schools. 





From Vol. 5, p. 5357 — Book of Knowledge 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 4 


{1945 copyright} 
Childhood’s Treasure House 


cA 


Young explorers seek and find gems of thought on elementary economics in 


four treasure boxes, plainly labelled: 


“Wealth and What It Is.” 
“How Wealth Is Created.” 


“Spending and Saving.” 
“The Distribution of Wealth.” 


Clearer insight follows when wealth is properly related to both labor 


and intelligence, as in the quotation 


below. 


‘‘How Wealth is Created’’ 


“Wealth, or riches, may be defined as a 
things over and above the amount needed for bare 
living from day to day. A country has wealth if enough 
of its people have a good store of money or other 
possessions. A country has potential, or unused, wealth 
if it has stores of minerals or forests or other gifts of 
nature that have not yet been worked. 


“Wealth is created by work. Man is not the strongest 


of the animals, but his muscles are 


wonderful brain. Labor, then, is the first source of the i 
wealth we are studying, but it is important to see that 
labor, to be effective, must be intelligent and inven- , 
tive” —Introducing a 3-page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

feature article, (Vol. 15, pp. 5357-60) typical of four 
chapters on elementary economics, 
chapters that make up the department known to chil- 


dren as “Our Own Life.” 


collection of 


directed by his 


, NAME 


among the 44 


§ scee0ck..........— 


CHILD'S simple question is sufficient to uncover the riches of this 
20-volumed vault wherein are garnered the choicest gems of wisdom. 


'THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new 
j booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” 


~~ ere 


"Nhe Trend ¢s “Joward 
The Book of Knowledge’ 


20 Vols., Maroon Artcraft, List Price $79.50 


DIVISION 
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"QUICK CASH 
When NEEDED MOST! 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 







TEACHERS 


BORROW 


30 «300 
by Mail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


‘o co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friend relatives, school board never 


contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and !f you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer mont? Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at lowa's low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, . 
LICENSED BY AND 


no red tape, 48 hour service 
If you need cash now, or will need BOWDED 70. THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's $7a7eF OF sawa. 


courteous, confidential “Borrow 

By Mail” plan for teachers. It will 4 

be mailed in a plain enve hee NO 2 

cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 

tative will call. Use coupon below + - X 

erenpocuter letter to— : ’ WwW 
ere it 

{MUTUAL LOAN CONAN «: TABLISHED 1905 











: DEPT. 105K SIOUX city 2 IOWA; 
: Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me . 
« by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 
* Teachers . 
’ . 
' . 
; WAME : 
: ' 
8 . 
* ADDRESS : 
' 

CITY STATE : 


ORE EEE EERE REE eee eee ee 








ANALY2E HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 

Degree, Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 

bourlyspare time, in new uncrowded pro- 

fession. ..Graduates in employment and 

credit fields, police departments, courts, 

andin private ate practice as P ersonal Prob 
ona! Counselors 000 w 


Grapho-Amsiyst FREE. 


Liem 8307 «Mle Jul melon 


Hotels And Ricsvee 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 












testiossonsndillustratedG 
ADDRESS A.1.G.A., 














Vew York City 





1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 
F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 
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A Unit on Transportation 


(Continued from page 66) 


C. Increased children’s appreciation 
of the workers about them. 

D. Instilled in each pupil a feeling 
of responsibility as a member of a so- 
cial group—in co-operation, initia- 
tive, and appreciation. 


E. Increased knowledge and skill 
reading, language, 
handwork, 


EpitoriaL Note: 
unit was worked out, 
critic teacher 
Field School, 


spelling, writing, 
and music. 


At the time this 
the author was a 
in second grade at Eugene 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Venture in Visiting 
(Continued from page 32) 


glad that I had made those early con- 
tacts with my pupils’ homes. For ex- 
ample, when it became necessary to 
discuss a child’s work or his conduct 
with the parents, I found I could ap- 
proach the matter in a more sympa- 
thetic and kindly spirit than I might 
if I had not already met the 
parents in a friendly way. Two in- 
the 
of 


have 


stances may illustrate 
particularly 
these visits. 

Jimmy’s mother and I found that 
we had in folk 
dancing. She played the piano and 
often accompanied the folk-dancing 
group in the Woman’s Club. So last 
spring when we gave our program, 


serve to 


favorable outcomes 


common interest 


Jimmy’s mother played the music for 
our folk dances and was very helpful 
in directing the dances and providing 
costumes, a matter we found quite 
difhcult due to the shortage of mate- 
rial and our patriotic desire to waste 
Then, too, the friendship 
gained through this association led 
the way without bitter- 
problem involv- 
ing discipline for Jim. 

When the second story of the house 
belonging to the B family was de- 
stroyed by fire, I had no hesitancy in 
talking with Mr. B about what the 
family would require to replace their 


nothing. 


to settling 
ness a long-standing 


losses. The immediate need of cloth- 
ing for the children was taken care 
of by the mothers of other children 
in our room. 


Using Color Miniatures 


(See page s 34-35) 


Use a color miniature to decorate 
As 
most recipes are not long, make the 
book about 5” Use tough pa- 
for the because a recipe 
book is often handled. Tie the pages 


a recipe book for your mother. 


x7” 

per cover 

securely in place. 
Look over your collection of color 


miniatures and select one which 
seems appropriate, such as a farm 
scene or a Woman peeling apples. 


Trim off white edges and lay the pic- 
ture on the cover. Before pasting, 


try it in several positions, Remem- 
ber that you will want to letter 
“RECIPES” or “RECIPE BOOK” 


on the cover too. 

the miniature seems too small 
to show up well, crayon some wavy 
lines around it to frame it, or mount 





it on a small piece of colored paper 


before pasting. Be sure the colored 
| paper harmonizes with the picture. 


| Paste neatly. 
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rovides por an PA. fac 
ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORT 



















QUIET...smooth running 


Protectively housed in its own “blimp'}} 
or silencing case,the NEW DeVRY l6ma]) 
sound - on - film projector’s performan, 
is quiet ...steady...purposeful. Fij,jJ 
moves smoothly, safely, from reel to reel, 
without flicker, weave, blur, or j 
The NEW DeVRY is so simple to me) 
focus and maintain that a 12-year~olj 
student can operate it...is so sturdih |] 
built that you are assured years of conti, 
uous, trouble-free service. Write DeVRy/ 
CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave! 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Only 5-time win. 
ner of Army-Nary 
“E"’ award for mo. 
tion — sound 
equipment. 








fon 


Aids in teaching art, literature, history, geography, etc 
ONE 
TWO CENT 


A choice set of 30 art subjects, or 30 for children, no t 
alike, 5% x 8, for 60 cents. Or a set of 30 illustratir 
the Christmas story. Use them in making calendars « 
scrapbooks, or for gifts. Or select just the subjects ya}] 
want from our 64-page beautifully illustrated CATAL 
LOGUE, price 15 cents. Send for it TODAY. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. A 


$1.00, 


‘The Perr Pictures 


A household word for nearly fifty years. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


CENT For 60 or mor 


For 30 or more. 


size, 3 x 3%. 


size, 54% x 8 


beautiful box assortment, 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts. 





und 


In a s mansions 
cath 
r ADDY 


itchens, you'll 
BEFORE 


O'HAIR the 
beloved, amusing novelty ¢ er 
< ter Shure tis magic! 
Pill with wat er; spread special seed—watch 
the miracle! grows thick crop of 
bright ind sideburns, 
: the grass will 
planted again and 
ery Tich suntan 





then reorder for gi't= 
t emmuplete with special 
rnd instructions 1 
tid, money back guar- 
Avoid  disappeoin 
order ful ‘oe of 
€ Christm 
Send “1 \ 
pay 
—= ship C ob 
ay postman S1.° 
} PADDY ‘tod ay 
PADDY NOVELTY CO. 


285 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
GOLIAD, TEXAS 











* 


Timely ! 
ya Fascinating. 
TOBUNDUP | Decorative! 
. ; 
FOUR SCENES IN EACH SET! 


seenes to b iild ap i in brillis ant, poe ‘artis tie peste 
Heavy panel 12 x with colored papers printed | 
outline and keyed for cutting and pasting in position. 


CHRISTMAS SET No. 705 # 


16 in., 


you our latest No. 4 
g? Over 3000 teaching 
Sent FREE. 





Santa Claus’ Tov Shop aids 


No. 2 Santa Claus in Sleigh 
with Reindeer 

No.3 Around the Tree 
Christmas Morning 

No. 4 Shrietmas 


Singing the ¢ 
ole 


HOLY NIGHT SET No. 714 


1 Mary and Joseph Enter 
the City 
No.2 The Shepherds and 
Their Flock 
No. 3 The Three Wi 


Me 
lo. 4 The Ch riet Child in ‘the 
Manger 


Each Set Fifty Cts. postp’d 
1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, I. 














BIBLE DOMINOES #:<: 


Bible lovers, others. Makes 
gift. 1 set 25c, 5 sets $1. 


DOMINOES, 3 Kinlock St., 


Order now 


fascinating 
Educational Game. 
Nothing like it for 
a much appreciated 
IBL 





Dept. F, Milford, Conn. | 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
Pins, 3 up. Write today for free catalog 
Dept. +, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 















Foremost among all songbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reoson—it contains the BIG FAYOR- 
ITES thet everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous volue for 
the money. 


With we r Js 
224 Songs »":.. 

school use. Contains 
17 Negro Spirituals 


45 Sacred Songs 
39 Folk Songs 


and 


l fer 


12 Patriotic Songs 

24 Stunt and Pep 

21 Human Interest 
and many others. 


Low Priced 


$16.00 per hundred 
(net pestpcic) 


only 20c per copy 


$2.15 per dozen 
(postpcic) 

















= RODFHE 4 ER HALI 


Ninth Se nona Lake, Indiana 


Special Offer to Teachers Only— 


1 

' 

! 

‘MACK CO | 

a ' 


ple copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. 
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Your New Classes 


Teach them the facts about 





fA 


menstruation this simple, pleasant way. . . 


Each year your new students come to you with puzzled 
questions about the process of menstruation. Often they 
are too shy even to ask. But they are always eager to know. 
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When you give them this booklet, “As One Girl To 
Another,” you are taking advantage of the method that 
thousands of teachers are using to make life pleasanter, 
happier for hundreds of thousands ‘of girls. 

Here is a booklet that treats the subject of menstruation 
in a frank, matter-of-fact fashion which makes it easy for 
your girls to understand . .. clears up their worries and 
uncertainties . . . transforms a Victorian mystery into a 
perfectly normal and natural process. Every statement is 
technically correct . . . but the 
whole booklet is written in the 


girl’s own language. 

Order plenty of copies so that 
every girl in your charge can have 
one. They are supplied to you 
FREE, with the compliments of 
Kotex*. You'll find they simplify 
this particular teaching problem 








considerably! Just fill out and mail 





the coupon. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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®@ Here is the cross-section of a new, improved 
railroad rail. 


It looks very much like any other rail. Actually, it has 
basic advantages, proved by more than three years’ test- 
ing on thirty miles of Burlington main line. 

This is the Torsion-Resisting Rail —created by Bur- 
lington engineers. It is important, not only for what it 
is, but for the particular kind of railroad progress which 
it typifies. For like so many of the vital railroad improve- 
ments which have become realities over the years, this 
Torsion-Resisting Rail lacks the glamor to bring it into 
the spotlight of public attention and acclaim. 

Railroading is like that. For every improvement you 





see, there are dozens you never notice. But they’re on 
the job—in the cause of better transportation. 

And that’s how it is with this new Torsion- Resisting 
Rail . .. which the Burlington offers as a significant con- 
tribution to better railroading for all America. 


What the Torsion-Resisting Rail Offers: 
1 « Narrower head. Less leverage exerted by wheels. 
2 « Stronger fillets for greater strength. 


3° Better weight distribution permits greater height, result- 
ing in substantially increased stiffness of rail. This distrib- 
utes load more evenly over more ties. 


4+ Permits improved joint bar design. 
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BURLINGTON LINES ° Sewwthee Wei 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD © COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY © FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY 
THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY © BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 


$3. 





